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For the Companion. 
A STORY IN A STONE. 


Inan ancient town in North Britain stands an 
old, gray mansion, or rather ruin, overgrown with 
jryand lichens. The carved ornaments over the 
doors and windows show that even stone will not 
endure forever. Birds have lost their heads, an- 
gels their wings; and from the coat of arms has 
dropped the falcon from the useless hand and 
wrist on which it had long stood as if ready for 
flight. 

Over the broad doorway are the remains of an 
inscription in the old Gaelic tongue. Any of the 
fsherfolk about will tell you the story of the old 
house, Which they regard as a standing proof of 
(ol’s faithfulness to His promises, and of His 
eve of their poor hamlet. 

Itwas a lovely autumn afternoon when a party 
of American tourists, who had found their way 
tothis secluded spot, stood gazing at the ivy- 
nantled walls and the moss-grown roof, and try- 
ing to spell out the mutilated inscription, which, 
hal it been perfect, would have been wholly un- 
piclligible to them. 

/ jn old man in a Highland “bonnet,” who 
vemed the genius of the place, rose, by the help 
of astout staff, from the stone on which he had 
ten resting, and approached them. | 

“Maybe ye are lockin’ for the fulfilment o’ thie | 
pophecy 2” he asked, with a genial smile. 

“We heard about this old inscription, and have 
come to see it and to take some slips of iyy from 
the place,” said one of the party. 

“Aye, bat ye should carry awa’ the story wi’ 
ye, too, and the lesson in yer hearts. It’s a 
muckle blessin’, dears, that the mighty Ruler of 
heaven and earth deigns to impress, in ways wi’- 
outnumber, His care o’er us and ours. The sun, 
ad the moon, and the stars remind us that His 
mercy endureth, and the bow in the heaven gives 
promise o’ His care; and now here He comes 
down to the inhabitants o’ this small town, and 
bids this stone, laid centuries ago, to preach His 
fiithfulness.”” 

“May we sit down on this stone seat and hear 
the story of the old house?” 

“0, aye, wi’ a’ my heart, dears. I’m a puir, 
auld, worn-out body, and a’ I can do the noo, is to 
ca’ the minds 0’ the young to the Lord’s works 
and His truth.”’ 

“What was the inscription?” asked one of the 
young men. P 

“The curse causeless shall not come,’ ” said 
the old man, lifting his “bonnct’’ reverently. 

“Who placed it there 2” 

“Weel, there lived there in the days lang gane, 
asma’ laird, the far-awa’ kin o’ the grand laird 
0 the castle. He was a humble, God-fearin’ 
gutleman, and his leddy was the friend o’ a’ the 
jor and sorrowfu’ about her, ane o’ the pure in 
hart. Weel, they was friends and companions 
Othe great and gay, and sometimes they had 
“re work to keep out o’ the dancin’ and fiddlin’, 
and like nonsense o’ the castle. But they set | 
. ir faces like flints agin evil, and followed 
iter peace wi’ a? men. 

“Weel, in them days the rovin’ gypsies was 
4t plentier than now, and more evil-intented; 
ud when bands 0” ’em cam’ aboot, the farmers 
bit guard over their folds and their herds, the | 
“nsewievs kept sharp eye on their stores, and 
Rothers hid their bairns close under their wing. 
These dark-browed Ishmaclites had then a great | 


Mssion for stealin’ babies, and for firing houses 
ind barns, 
















‘W eel, ance upon a time, when this gentleman 
und his leddy were afar on a visit, there cam’ 
“Ng Ascore o’ these vagabonds, wi’ old carts 
and lame horses and dogs, and pots, and pans, 
ol They roved aboot, searin’ honest folk 
lelr senses, and demandin’ money, and 

. and clothes. 
%. oa midst o’ it, and after they had stolen 
s Ly sheep, and sct fire to the cottage o’ a 












| had power in his hand) came home, and there 


| and called on the flames to rise and devour ‘the 
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A STORY IN A STONE, 


some 0’ the less wise thought the curse wad sure- 
ly come. 

“But the gentleman and lady gazed fra their 
windows on the wild creetur’s as calm as our- 
sel’s be this day; and he spak’ to the crowd, | 
sayin’ ,— 

“Dear friends, ha’ na’ fear for me or mine. 
If blight and rust come on my possessions, it’ll 
be to woo me awa’ farther from earth; if death 
tak’ awa’ my bairns, it will only be God callin’ 
back what’s His ain; if it come for mysel’, it’ll 
but change earth for heaven. God’s word tells 
us that “the curse causeless shall not come.” 
Go back to your pillows and sleep till dawn in 
the peace o’ God. I'll set a watch on our ene- 
mies, and will promise ye safety in the name o’ 
a covenant-keeping God!’ 

“When the day dawned, the officers 0’ justice 
held the men for trial, and fined the women for 
breakin’ the peace. For the sake o’ the inno- 
cent brown babies, however, they let the women 
go out o’ the town in peace. 

“The next winter was a cold one, and there 
was great scarcity o’ bread, but the gentleman’s 
land had given double yield, and his barns and 


was great rejoicin’. 

“Then the butler took him aside and told him 
the head one o’ the brown men had been strivin’ 
to get fro’ him the key o’ the stable, and to 
tempt him to leave the doors of the house-un- 
barred by night. 

“So, when they slew the two lambs o’ a poor 
widow, the gentleman went three miles awa’ to 
the castle and reported them, and agreed wi’ the 
grand laird to put them out o’ the Shire. 

“So, on his way back, wi’ his twa men at his 
side, he rides up to the ’campment, and says he, 
‘Good-morrow, my merrie men!’ and he saw 
four brave steeds under a tent, and asked, 
‘Whence cam’ these?” 

“And the men, knowin’ they were stole fra’ the 
neighborin’ gentry, were angry wi’ him, and bid 
him be off and mind his business, and ea’ed him 
a rich auld villain, ’pressin’ the poor, and warned 
him to beware how he meddled wi’ ‘the ’Gyp- 
tians that had come to his border.’ 

“He spoke gently to them, and said, ‘If ye are 
an hungered, I'll feed ye; if ye are naked, Pll 
clothe ye, and if ye are sick or in prison, Ill visit 
ye; for we are a’ children o’ one great Father. 
But ye maun be sober and civil here, and not 
wrong the people under my care.’ 

“Weel, that night the folk o’ this house were 
’wakened by flames roarin’ through the barns 
and out-houses. People rushed in, thinkin’ the 
house would follow; and there, in the crowd, 
makin’ up the stairway of the nursery, were 
half a score o’ the dark people, and among them 
the twa that had been uncivil to himscel’. 

“In the midst o’ the terror the gentleman gath- 
ered his tenants about him, and bade them seize 
and bind the men, and bear them off to prison, 
which they did. The fire died out, and in two 
hours the town was again in a dead sleep, Then 
came out the dark women, wi’ lanterns and 
torches, hootin’, and howlin’, and makin’ the 
night fearfu’ wi’ their noise. They thought, be- 
in’ women, they’d escape punishment. They 
gathered round the embers and stirred them up, 





hands, weighed provisions and gave them out 
ane day in every week to all wha cam’ askin’ 
aid. The scarcity bred fever in the region aboot, | 
but never a child died o’ it ’mong his tenants— | 
as if he and his were hidden up safe from famine | 





shall never forget,” said one of the young tour- 
ists. 


true child o’ heaven—heard their tale o’ want. 


till brighter times would dawn. 
“Like a’ wise men, the laird, believing that 


rich villain and his household.’ And they sang 
| horrid songs, and screamed and laughed in the 
darkness like fiends fra below. 

“Then one o’ ’em, a tall, dark woman, wi’ an 
| evil eye, lifted her bare, bony arm out of her red 
| cloak, and called down curse after curse on the 
| head o’ this servant o’ the Lord, this friend 0’ 

the poor! She called down first a blight and 
mildew on his crops, murrain on his cattle, moth | castle soon died, and he cam’ in heir to the title 
| on his garments, rust on his siller, disease, shame | and estates. His children grew up to honor, and 
and death on his children and his tenants. | he lived to see it. Some o’ ’em were ’mong the 
“The folk sprang out o’ their beds and ran holy men and women who gave their influence 


tenants and the like. Ane day he ca’ed them in 


faith in the God o’ the righteous! 
“Well, the years flew by in peace and mercy 
o’er the dear gentleman. 





ment. 
the Gospel he loved; more o’ ’em was prominent 
in good works; and his whole descendants have 
been a seed to serve God, and so will be while 
time endures! 


young hearts!” said auld Peter. 
gangin’ the way o’ a’ the earth, but I leave ye 
| my blessing.” 


| cellars were burstin’ out wi’ plenty. The dear | 
leddy and her lovely lassies, wi’ their ain white | of the day. 


and pestilence under the wings 0’ the Almighty.”’ | 
“That is indeed a beautiful story, which we | 


She bade them lay down their bags o’ tools and | 
} 
*bide ’mong her servants, well housed and fed, | 


' 
work was better than charity for men, set the} 
youngsters to work repairing the cottages o’ his | 


to his library and told them the story o’ the} 

brown men’s curse, and bade them cam’ and put | Ned, so we have seen a good deal of him, and 

this very stone o’er the auld house, to prove his; that is how I found out what I’ve got to tell 
} 


| you.” 


The grand laird o’ the | 


Twa of his grandsons were ministers 0’ 


“Rarely do generations come and go o’er the 


families o’ the rich and great wi’out some story 
o’ sin or shame; but the history o’ this ane is as 
pure as the blue heaven above us. 
back to yer ain lovely land, where many a true- 
hearted Scot has found a home, carry this lesson 
wi’ ye; and the blessin’ o’ 
trusts in the Lord heis watchin’ for, wi’ his loins 
girt and his lamp burnin’, go wi’ ye. 
taken a’ the ivy ye want?” 


When ye gae 


an aged man, who 
Ha’ ye 


“Yes, more than we can take over the sea,’ 


said a young girl, whose blue eyes shone softly 
| through tears. 


“Weel, then, fareweil, and God bless ye, dear 
“ll soon be 


——_~+o+——___—_. 
For the Companion. 


SILVER PITCHERS. 
A TEMPERANCE TALE. 


By Louisa M, Alcott. 
In Srx CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 
What Pris Did. 

Priscilla, meantime, was racking her brain to 
discover how she could help Philip; for since she 
had broken off her engagement no one spoke of 
him to her, and she could only judge of how 
things were going with him, by what she saw 
and heard as she went about her daily task. 

Pris kept school, and the road which she must 
take twice a day, led directly by the office where 
Phil was studying medicine with old Dr. Buffum. 
Formerly she always smiled and nodded as she 
passed, or stopped to chat a moment with the 
student, who usually chanced to be taking a 
whiff of fresh air at that instant. Little notes 
flew in and out, and often her homeward walk 
was cheered by a companion, who taught the 
pretty teacher lessons she found it very easy to 
learn. 

A happy time! But it was all over now, and 
brief glimpses of a brown head bent above a 
desk near that window, was the only solace poor 
Pris had. The head never turned as she went 
by, but she felt sure that Phil knew her step, 
and found that moment, as she did, the hardest 


She longed to relent, but dared not yet. He 
longed to show that he repented, but found it 
difficult without a sign of encouragement. So 
they went their separate ways, seldom meeting, 
for Phil stuck to his books with dogged resolu- 
tion, and Pris had no heart for society. 

Of course the affair was discussed with all the 
exasperating freedom of a country town, some 
blaming Pris for undue severity, some praising 


“Whist, laddie! ye’ve heard but part o’ it yet,” | her spirit, and some, friends,—not gossips,—pre- 
said auld Peter. “Ane bitter day in that sad. 
winter there cam’ along twa stone-cutter laddies | 
seekin’ work and bread. This sweet leddy—a 


dicting that both would be the better for the 
trial, which would not separate them long. Of 
this latter class were Portia and Polly, who felt 
it their duty to lend a hand when matters 
reached a certain point. 

“Pris, dear, may I tell you something that I 
think you’d be glad to know?” began Polly, 
joining her friend one afternoon, as she went 
home weary and alone. 

“You may tell me any thing,” and Pris took 
her arm as if she felt the need of sympathy. 

“You know Dr. Buffum let Phil help with 


“He spoke of me, then?’ whispered Pris, eag- 
erly. 


“Not a word till Ned made him. My boy is 


|fond of your boy, and they had confidences 
| which seem to have done them both good. Of 


course Ned didn’t tell me all about it, as we tell 


Pair man that refused to help them in an evil, hither to mak’ oot the cause o’ the stir; and they | and their gold to shield the persecuted servants things (men never do, they: are so proud and 
the Sentleman (he was a squire, like, and | a’ grew white wi’ fear at these awfu’ curses; and jo’ the Lord agin an ungodly King and Parlia- queer), but he said this,— 
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‘< here, Polly, you must be very kind to 


Phil, and stand by him all yon can, or he will 


go down. He is doing his best, and will hold on 
as long as he can, but a fellow must lave com- 
fort and encouragement of some sort, and if he 
don’t get the right kind he’ll try the wrong.’ 

“O Polly! you will stand by him?” 

“fT have; for I just took Phil in a weakish mo- 
ment, and found out all I wanted to know. Ned 
is right and you are wrong, Pris,—not in giving 
back the ring, but in seeming to cast him off en- 
tirely. He does not deserve that, for he was not 
to blame half so much as you think. But he 
won’t excuse himself, for he feels that you are 
unjust; yet he loves you dearly, and you could | 
do any thing with him, if you chose.’ 

“TI do choose, Polly; but how can I marry a} 
man whom I eannot trust?” began Pris, sadly. 

“Now, my child, I’m going to talk to you like 
a mother, for I’ve had experience with boys, and | 
I know how to manage them,” interrupted Pol- | 
ly, with such a charmingly maternal air that Pris | 
laughed in spite of her trouble. “Be quiet and 
listen to the words of wisdom,” continued her | 
friend, seriously. | 

“Since I’ve taken care of Ned I’ve learned a} 
great deal, for the poor lad was sosick and sorry 
he couldn’t shut his heart against me any more. 
So now I understand how to help and comfort | 
him, for hearts are very much alike, Pris, and all | 
need lots of love and patience to keep them good | 
and happy. Ned told me his troubles, and I 
made up my mind that as we don’t have so| 
many temptations as boys, we should do all we 
ean to help them, and make them the sort of 
men we can both love and trust.” | 

“You are right, Polly. D’ve often thought | 
how wrong it is for us to sit safe and silent while | 
we know things are going wrong, just because it | 
isn’t considered proper for us tospeak out. Then 
when the harm is done we are expected to turn 
virtuously away from the poor soul we might 


” 


THE YOUTEH’S 


But Priscilla’s first effort was a great success; 


for the magic of a kind look glorijied the dingy 
ofiice, and every bottle on the shelves might have 
been filled with the elixir of life, so radiant did 
Phil’s face become. 
desire to rush away and recklessly forget his 
loneliness in the first companionship that offered 
was gone now, for a happy hope peopled his sol- 
itude with helpful thoughts and resolutions; the 
tragic look left the eyes, that still saw a good 
angel instead of a tempting demon between 
them and the evening sky; and when Phil shut 
up the big book he had been vainly trying to 
study, he felt that he had discovered a new cure 
for one of the sharpest pains the heart can suf- 
: | fer. | 


The almost uncontrollable 


| silent bow that ended the matter, turned to oth- 


' 


PT core 


Next morning Pris unconsciously started for | 


school too soon, so when she passed that window | 
the room was empty. 
not share her disappointment, she lifted the sash 
and dropped a white azalea on his desk. 
smniled as she did it, and then whisked away as | 
if she had taken instead of left a treasure. But | “et, hatehet-faced girl, with preternaturally 


Resolved that Phil should | 


She | 


COMPANTON. 


se, and pitying his embarrassment, said, 


his ext 
smiling,— 

“Ah! you doctors don’t prescribe wine for your 
own ailments as readily as for those of your -pa- 
tients.” 

But Phil, angry at his own weakness, spoke 
out frankly, with a look that said more than his 
words,-- | 

“T cannot even accept the kind excuse you of- 
fer me, foram not ill. It may be my duty to 
order wine sometimes for my patients, but it is 
also my duty to prescribe water for myself.” | 

A dreadful little pause followed that speech, | 
but Mrs, Ward understood now, and though she 
thought the scruple a foolish one, she accepted | 
the apology like a well-bred woman, and with a 
| 
er guests, leaving poor Phil to his fate. 

Not a pleasant one, but he bore it as well as 
he could, and when his mates left him stranded | 
in a corner, he said, half aloud, with a long | 
breath, as if the battle had been a hard one,— | 

| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 


“Yes, I suppose I have lost my best patient, 
but I’ve kept my own respect, and that ought to 
satisfy me.” 


“Let me add mine, and wish you health and | 
| 


happiness, dear Phil,” said a voice behind him, | 


and turning quickly he saw Pris standing there 
with two goblets of water, and a smile full of 
love and pride. 


“You know what that toast means for me?” | 


he whispered, with sudden sunshine in his face, 
as he took the offered glass. 

“Yes; and I drink it with all my heart,” she 
answered, with her hand in his. 

a ee ee 
For the Companion. 
BRIDGET’S PECULIARITIES. 

I shall never forget the time when Bridget 

Mallory came to live with us. She was a slen- 


perhaps have saved if we had dared. God does | the smile remained with the flower, I think, and bright eyes, and an expression of maturity that 


not do so to us, and we ought not to do so to those 
over whom we have so much power,” said Pris, 
with a heart full of sad and tender memories, 

“We won’t!”’ cried Polly, firmly. “We began 
in play, but we will goon in earnest, and use 
our youth, our beauty, our influence for some- 
thing nobler than merely pleasing men’s eyes, 
or playing with their hearts. We'll help them to 
be good, and brave, and true, and in doing this 
we shall become better women, and worthier to 
be loved, I know.” 

“Why, Polly, you are quite inspired!” and 
Pris stopped in the snowy road to look at her. 

“Tt isn’t all my wisdom. I’ve talked with 
futher as well as Ned and Phil, and they have 
done me good. I’ve discovered that confidence 
is better than compliments, and friendship much 
nicer than flirting; sol?’'m going to turn overa 
new leaf, and use my good gifts for higher 
ends.” 

“Dear thing, what a comfort you are!” said | 
Pris, pressing Polly’s hands, and looking into 
her bright face with grateful eyes. ‘You have 
given me courage to do my duty, and I'll follow 
your example as fast as Tecan, Don’t come any 
farther, please, for I'd better be alone when I| 
pass Phil’s window, for I'm going to nod and} 
smile, as I used to in the happy time. Then he 
will see that I don’t cast him off and leave him 
to “go down” for want of help, but am still his | 
friend until I dare be more.” 

“Now, Pris, that’s just lovely of you, and I 
know it will work Smile and nod | 
away, dear, and try to do your part, as I’m try- 
ing to do mine.” | 

For an instant the little gray hat and the jaun- 
ty one with the scarlet feather were bent close | 
together; but what went on under the brims, | 
who can say? Then Polly trotted off as fast as 
go, and Pris turned into a certain 
strect with a quicker step anda brighter color | 
than she had known for weeks. 





wonders. 


she could 


She was late, for she had lingered with Polly, 
and she feared that patient watcher at the win- | 
dow would be gone, No; the brown head was | 
there, but it lay wearily on the arms folded over | 
a big book, and the eyes that stared out at the 
wintry sky had something tragic in them. 

Poor Phil did need encouragement, and was in 
the mood to take the worst sort if the best failed 
him, for iife looked very dark just then, and sol- | 
itude was growing unbearable. | 

Suddenly, between him and the ruddy sunset | 
a face appeared,—the dearest and the loveliest | 
in the world to him. Not half averted now, nor | 
set straightforward, cold and quiet as a marble 
countenance, but bent towards him, with a smile | 
on the lips, and a wistful look in the tender eyes | 
that made his heart leap up with sudden hope. | 
Then it vanished; and when he sprung to the 
window nothing could be seen bnt the last wave 
of a well-known cloak, fluttering round the cor- 
her, 


/ and the “Sweet P's” 
| no one dared cast a stone at him. 


| Phil found it there when he hurried in to discov- 
er this sweet good-morning waiting for him. 


He put it in the wineglass which he had sworn 


never should be filled again with any thing but 
water, and sitting down before it, listened to the 
little sermon the flower preached; for the deli- 
cate white azalea was Pris to him, and the elo- 
quence of a pure and tender heart flowed from 
it, working miracles. 
when sunset came it shone on two faces at the 
window, and the little snow-birds heard two 
voices breaking a long silence. 


One of them was that 


“God bless you, Pris!” 
“God help you, Phil!” 
That was all, but from that hour the girl felt 


her power for good, and used it faithfully; and 
from that hour the young man worked bravely 
to earn the respect and confidence without which 
no love is safe and happy. 


“We are friends now,’’ they said, when they 
were seen together again; and friends they re- 
mained, in spite of shrugs and smiles, ill-natured 
speeches, and more than one attempt to sow dis- 


cord between them, for people did not under- 


stand the new order of things. 

“T trust him,’’ was the only answer Pris gave 
to all warnings and criticisms. 

“T will be worthy of her,” the vow that kept 
Phii steady in spite of the ridicule that is so hard 
to bear, and gave him courage to flee from the 
temptation he was not yet strong enough to 
meet face to face. 

Portia and Polly stood by them staunchly, for 
having made her father’s house a safe refuge, 


Portia offered Phil all the helpful influences of a | 


happy home. Polly, with Ned to lend a hand, 
gave his comrade many a friendly lift; and when 
it was understood that the judge, the minister 
endorsed the young M. D., 


All this took time, of course, but Phil got his 


j reward at last, for one night a little thing hap- 


pened which showed him his own progress, and 
made Pris feel that she might venture to wear 
the ring again. 

Ata party Phil was graciously invited to take 
wine with a lady, and refused. It was a very 
hard thing to do, for the lady was his hostess, a 
handsome woman, and the mother of a flock of 
little children, who all preferred the young doc- 
tor to the old one; and, greatest trial of all, sev- 
eral of his most dreaded comrades stood by to 
laugh at him, if he dared to let principle out- 
weigh courtesy. 

But he did it, though he grew pale with the 
effort to say, steadily,— 

“Will Mrs. Ward pardon me if I decline the 
honor?) Tam—” 

There he stopped and turned scarlet, for a lie 


was on his lips,—a lie so much easier to tell than | 


the honest truth that many v 
its utterance at that minute. 
Tis hostess naturally thought ill health was 


onld have forgiven 


did not suit well with her years. 

Now Ihad asked my husband to speak for a 
girl,—something that had plenty of flesh on its 
bones, and muscles that could at least lift an or- 
dinary knife and fork. Baby was only a month 
old, so of course she would not be of much use 
to me there, even if she had been strong; but 
what could I do with this creature? 


This queer little elf inspired me with a singular 
dread, 

“How could you bring home such an absurd 
mite?” was my first indignant question. 

“Couldn’t help it, for the life of me. I was 
down at the dock when a shipload of emigrants 
came in, and this creature’s eyes haunted me.” 

“Yes, I should think they might haunt one,” I 
murmured, 

“And then I found she was an orphan, and 
she looked so lonely, and nobody seemed to take 
to her; it was acase of pure philanthropy,” he 
added, with a laugh. 

“But I shall have to teach her every thing.” 

“So much the better for her,” said that heart- 
less man. 

It was so much the better for her; but for me! 
| I began to pity the poor thing after hearing the 
) story of her voyage, and concluded at last that I 
would try her. She would, perhaps, do to run 
of errands, wait upon the door, clean knives, 
and do various other small chores. 
| I think I never saw such a dreadful appetite as 
that child had. If I put pie, or cake, or sweet- 
meats away in the closet they were sure to dis- 
appear. In yain I questioned her. Her great 
eyes would look in mine without blinking as 
she answered ‘‘No,”’ to every thing. The collo- 
quies generally ended all alike. 

“Bridget, | am sure there was a piece of pie 
left on that shelf.” 

“When, miss?” 

I could never get her to call me any thing but 
miss. 

“Just after dinner.” 

“And can’t you find it?” 

“No; and there’s nobody to eat it but you.” 

“There’s the cat, miss.” 

“Yes; but cats don’t eat pie, and afterwards 
wash out the dish.” 

“O miss! was the dish washed?” 

“You know it was; and you might better tell 
the truth. You ate that pie.” 

“No, miss; a little boy must a come in from 
the yard. There were two or three little boys in 
the yard to-day.” 

And she would look up at me with those fear- 
| less eyes without flinching, repeating the lie 
over and over. 

At last, to keep her from committing sin, I 
locked things up. I felt there was a Christian 
| duty before me to convert this child from her 
'heathenish notions. I often talked to her about 








I turned her round and looked in her uncanny | 
eyes, and shrank from the task I saw before me. | 
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the sin of lying. The first time I did so she jig 
tened with the most devout attention, and 
said, very seriously,— 

“Yes, miss, it must be an awful thing to Jie, 
Ihad an uncle in Connaught that used to tell 
lies, and the house fell down on him and killeg 
him. J’d never tell lies!” 

Was it obtuseness, or cunning that originate 
that declaration, when only a few moments je 
fore I had exposed her in a lie so palpable that 
she could not lie herself out of it? It seemed 
pity that she had this particular failing, whe, 
in every thing else she had proved herself so eg, 
pable. Handy in all little matters, comprehend. 
ing quickly, and never needing to be told a duty 
twice, she was really a valuable addition to my 
family; but it was hoping against hope to tryst 
that sometime she might be trained to regard 
her word. 

“T had a little sister like that once,” she said, 
gravely, watching me as I gave baby her bath, 

“And what became of it?” IT asked, 

“O, we lived among the Indians then, and one 
day they stole it away.” 

“Among the Indians! What, in Ireland?” 

“O, no; in Canada,’ was the ready reply, 

“When did you live in Canada?” 

‘ “When I was little,—about so high. The Ip 

| dians all loved me, and used to make me litile 

| baskets out of beads.” 

“And then did you go back to Ireland?” 

| “Yes, my uncle dicd and left a great deal of 

| money, so father went back again. And then 

| we had a big house and lived like the Queen, 
The Queen used to come and see us then, some 
times.” 

| Ihid my face in baby’s dimpled neck. The 

jidea! And her gravity, and her eyes! It wasa 

| long time before I could get over it sufficiently to 

| address her with a sober countenance. 

| “Why didn’t your parents educate you then, if 

| you were so rich?” 

| “T expect they drank too much whiskey,” was 

‘her ready reply. ‘Father Royse used to tel 

| father he’d go to purgatory; and I guess he 

| did.” 

| ‘You awful child!” I exclaimed. 

“Well, wouldn’t you think so of your fatherif 
he had killed your mother ?”’ 

“Mercy, child! What do you mean?” 

I drew back with my baby. All sorts of weird 
fancies seized upon me. 

“Well, he did; he just cut her head off. Im 
him do it.” 

My horror had now reached its culminating 
point. No wonder she had those strange eyes 
and that stranger vice if she were really the 
daughter of a murderer. Could there be any 
truth in this singular story? 

“Then was he hung?” I asked. 

“O, no, he married somebody else,” was the 
reply; and then Bridget went calmly about her 
work, like one who was ready to sacrifice herself 
for the truth. 

That night I held a consultation with my hur 
band, and it was decided that Bridget must 
taken care of under some other roof. We dared 
not submit the tender mind of our little one 
the influence of such an example, even in its ear 
liest infancy. 

Then we learned the greatest deception of all. 
The girl’s parents were both alive, had come 
over with her, and were living in the city. We 
saw at once where she had acquired her fright 
ful habit of lying. ALMA. 


then 


——_+or—_____ 


GIRLS THAT WILL WEAR. 

The generality of English girls are stout and strong, 
and not ashamed to look “horrid healthy,” which is 
much more to their credit than the faded and sickly 
plants that are so admired among us. A correspoud- 
ent of the Hartford Times gives this glimpse of t¥ 
buxom British lasses, which she (the correspondent) 
met in a Swiss inn: : 

“A few days ago, just at dusk, after a cold ma 
had set in, two English girls and their handsome, 
gray-baired father arrived. They were cold and 
damp, and the hotel was cold and damp, and as we 
sat by our blazing fire and heard them go into their 
cold rooms, we pitied them so much that we opened 
our door and invited them to share our warmth and 
comfort. So they came in, and we chatted together 
all the evening. ; 

“Those two bright, fresh-looking girls sat calmlyis 
| their chairs and told us they had crossed from Meir 
| ingen to the Rhone Glacier over the Grimsel 02 
| foot the day before, through a foot of sno¥, had 
| walked nine miles down the valley that morning, and 
| then had climbed up all the way from Viesch to 
| hotel on foot in rain that afternoon. 
| We looked at them aghast, and murmured, 
| ‘Tired 2” 
| ««Q, no,’ they briskly chorused; and indeed they 
did look most revoltingly fresh and pretty. 
| When we appeared in the morning, father (0? 
| always comes in to breakfast from out of doors, ¥# 
‘a blast of cold air, very much as if he had 7 
| the nearest glacier) announced that those Engl 
| girls started to walk up the summit of the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





horn two hours ago, and are coming back in time to 
cross the Aletach glacier to go to the Belle Alp for 
the night! Before long they came in, brisk and rosy 
gs usual. ‘O, no, not tired at all!’ and without wait- 
ing for any thing more than a lunch, were off again.” 


4+ 
> 





For the Companion. 
A SHARP FIGHT IN THE “BUSH.” 


In the year 1856 two English youths, named Henry 
Kyes and Charles S. Parmenter, emigrated to New 
south Wales, Australia, and began life there as 
sheep farmers. They settled on Warragle Creek, one 
of the tributaries of the River Darling. 

Kyes was nineteen, Parmenter twenty-two. They 

wore what in England are called “younger sons,” 
soung gentlemen of good birth and education, but 
ho are prevented from succeeding to landed prop- 
aty by the system of entail, which gives all such 
property to the eldest son. 
"To follow young Kyes and Parmenter through all 
the hardships, cares and vexations which they en- 
lured from the time they landed at Sydney, till they 
were fairly established at their sheep run on War- 
nele Creek in 1858, would filla volume. Life in the 
spysh is &@ hard, anxious bnsiness at best, though 
pot without a spice of wild adventure. 

Our two young friends had the true Saxon tenacity 
of purpose. They persevered sturdily, and earned 
the right to succeed, In the spring of 1859 their 
fucks numbered rising fourteen thousand head. 
Tuey had built corrals, or pens, for herding them, 
and store-houses had been erected. 

But the season that followed was a hard year for 
them. For seven months not a drop of rain fell. 
The creek first dwindled to a rill, then dried up alto- 
gether, save a few water-holes at long intervals. 

Up to this time the native blacks, of which there 
were three tribes living in the region thereabouts, 
had never shown themselves really hostile to the set- 
tlers, though they had been thievish. Now that the 
drought had dried up the streams and dispersed the 


cane, fierce and rabidly-hungry mobs of the savages, | 


began to attack the ranches along the river, and to 
size the flocks of sheep. 

Kyes and Parmenter’s nearest neighbor was a 
Sotchman named McLaughlin. The Wurdies, or 
blacks, drove off a thousand or more of his sheep in 
asingle night and murdered one of his shepherds 
who had them in charge. 

Reports of these outrages increased in number. 
Days of anxiety and terror followed. Naked blacks, 
with boomerangs in their hands, were often seen 
lurking in the thickets of “scrub’’ which bordered 
thepastures. The farmers with their flocks seemed 
liely to be eaten up by these wild, starving hordes 
a the desert. 

Itwas decided at length that the only way to stop 
the ravages of the blacks was to strike some sudden, 
disastrous blow, and thus disperse and frighten them 
off, 

Messengers were dispatched, and signals agreed 
won by which the farmers on the creek might be 

led together at skort notice. 

Au occasion soon arose. Thus far our English 
boys had not been attacked; but in less than a fort- 
ight after the raid on McLaughlin, they were 
iwakened one night by one of their hired shepherds, 
vhocame running in from an outlying pasture, ex- 
husted and bleeding, with a barbed spear hang- 
ingin his back. The blacks had attacked him in his 
hut,aud had broken into the corral where the sheep 
vereherded. He had barely escaped with his life. 

Ou going out into the open air, the cries of the na- 
tives as they slaughtered the sheep could be dis- 
tinctly heard by the young men, though the blacks 
were fully three miles away. A few minutes after 
abright light arose in that direction, showing that 
the savages had set the hut, or the corral, on fire. 

Clearly, the time had come for our young men to 
ut, if they would save their property. A man was 
fut down the creek to notify their three nearest 
utighbors, distant five, nine and thirteen miles re- 
sectively, to be on hand at daybreak. 

There had lately come to the ranche a young Amer- 
‘an, named Drummond. Kyes had made his ac- 
quintance in Sydney, and Drummond had come 
from town to make them a visit, having in view to 
s0lnto sheep farming himself. We have no need to 
tll our readers that Jack Drummond was quite 
Rady to join this expedition. Guns and pistols were 
hastily loaded, and cartridges prepared, and haver- 
ucks and canteens filled, for a three days’ ride. 

Only two of their neighbors, McLaughlin and 
Niles, responded to the call. Niles, however, brought 
With him a black boy who was in his service, to act 
Saguide and interpreter in case they should wish 
‘hold a parley with the blacks. 

A party of five, with the native boy, set off at 
dawn, They were well mounted, and carried, be- 
Sides their breech-loaders and revolvers, short cut- 

sin case of a liand-to-hand scufile. 

Riding out to the pasture where the attack had 
= made, they found the hut in ashes, Around it 

tre scattered the fleeces and bones of many sheep 
that the blacks had roasted. As nearly as they could 

» about seven hundred of the flock here had 

been killed and driven off. 
The marauders had gone. A well-marked trail, 
tat led off to the north-west out of the valley of. the 
eek on to the desert of mulga-scrub and sand 
showed in what direction they had gone. 


‘rub and the wild grass, now dry as tinder, had 
and a terrific conflagration was 
nad Lurid pillars of smoke were rising ; 
‘ven the light of day did not eclipse the bright 


2 set on fire, 
Tging for miles, 


"Ss Which roar 
Wrath, 


The savages had set the “bush” on fire to cover | 
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“Drummond! Drummond! Are you here, Jack?” | 





As it drew near night, he crept into a mulga thicket 


their retreat. But their pursuers were resolute fel- , they called out; but could not hear any reply, nor | and laid down, but was shortly seized with fever and 


lows, and were determined to give the robbers a les- 
son. So fast as the trail could be made out, the 
whites followed it unhesitatingly, threading their 
way amongst the blazing thickets. But so rapidly 
had the blacks moved with their booty, that up to ten 
o’clock of that forenoon their pursuers had not come 
in sight of them. The heat at this season of the year 
is utterly unsupportable during the middle of the 
day ; and the horses were now so badly spent that from 
a little after ten till three in the afternoon, the party 
was obliged to halt in the scanty shade of a group of 
lofty metrosidero trees. As soon, however, as the 
heat had abated somewhat, the pursuit was resumed. 

Not more than three miles farther on, they came 


upon the noon camp of the savages, where fully forty | 


of the sheep had been eaten. The scorched fleeces 
lay about, in evidence of their barbarous feast, 
Numbers of the natives were seen running about. 

“Now we have the rascals!” shouted Kyes; and 
the party charged at a gallop, unslinging their car- 
bines. But it was not till they were in the act of 
firing upon them that it was discovered that these 
were all women (“gins’’) and piccaninies (young chil- 
dren), to the number of sixty or seventy. 

Frightened half to death, and screaming and 
! squealing like pigs, the women all cast themselves 
into one heap on the ground, each one trying to get 
under the rest. Heads, feet, arms and black shanks, 
were all wriggling together, with here and there a 
wide-open mouth, screeching in affright. 

At first sight and smell of this malodorous and 
noisy “ineund,” the horses became almost uuman- 
ageable, and it was with the greatest difficulty that 
they could be spurred near it. The Scotchman, 
McLaughlin, was for throwing brush and grass on 
| the heap and setting it on fire! But neither Drum- 
;mond nor the two English boys would have any 
thing to do with so barbarous a proceeding. 

They ordered the black boy to speak to the gins 
| and ask where the men had gone. After doing so 
| for a time, he at length told his master that the men 





jand older children had left the spot two or three 
| hours ago. 

| It was plain that they were on the track of an im- 
mense wob of the blacks, with whom an encounter 
might be a serious business. Yet they resolved to 
continue the pursuit, and, taking the trail, went on 
at a canter for cight or ten miles. 

They were approaching the bed of a large creek, 
which lay at the bottom of a gully. The black boy 
pulled up suddenly and pointed off to the right. 
Seven or eight of the natives were standing in a 
squad together, in cover of a low thicket, close on 
the brink of the gully, quietly watching their ap- 
proach. These were plainly sentinels. 

“We are close on the whole band!” said Niles. 
“They are camped about some water-hole on the bed 
of the creck!” 

“Ride through ’em!” shonted Kyes. 
through their camp! Now for it!” 

The men charged straight at the squad of blacks 
and gave them a volley from their carbines, scatter- 
ing them like chaff. At the same moment a chorus 
of savage shouts and whoops arose all along the bed 
of the creek. On reaching the brink of the steep 
bank, all five of the men involuntarily drew up. 
The bottom of the gully was glowing with light. 


“Right 











which the entire carcases of sheep, were roasting by 
the dozen. The place seemed to swarm with na- 


shouts of defiance. 


the side of the hollow to attack them. 


nullah-nullahs. Not a moment was to be lost. 
whites must either retreat or charge. 


horde. 

It was a headlong, cut-and-slash business. 
struck right and left. 
erangs was launched at them. 
ridden through, very likely, had the footing been 
sound, 
hollow by brush and decayed logs. 
broke through and stumbled. 


after the others. - 


they rushed at him with their nullah-nullahs. 


less, and snorting with fright. 


of the gully. 





horse lay threshing about amidst the charred logs. 


Great fires of driftwood were blazing ruddily, about 


tives, who were racing about, uttering loud cries and 


A hundred or more of the blacks were climbing up 
They were 
hideously streaked and striped with red and white 


The 


“Charge!’’ shouted Kyes; and drawing their cut- 
lasses, and grasping their horses firmly with their 
knees, the five intrepid riders .plunged down the 
bank at a gallop, into the very midst of the yelling 


They 
A cloud of spears and boom- 
They would have 


But the bank was honeycombed and made 
Here the horses 
Kyes was thrown mid- 
way of the descent, and Drummond went sheer over 
his horse’s head, and falling heavily in one of the 
burnt, blackened holes, fairly rolled under the smut- 
ty, overhanging turf. Stunned by the shock, he lay 
there quite senseless—for some minutes, probably. 
His horse floundered over him and galloped wildly 


But Kyes’ horse had broken a leg; Kyes himself, 
however, was not much hurt, though a good deal 
shaken. He leaped to his feet, and, drawing his re- 
volver, shot, he thinks, three or four of the blacks as 


Hearing the shots, Parmenter, Niles and McLaugh- 
lin wheeled about on the bed of the creek, and 
charged up the bank in time to rescue Kyes, whom 
they brought off. It was then that they first missed 
Drummond, and saw his horse running about rider- 


They shouted his name repeatedly, but could hear 
no reply above the whoops of the blacks, who were 
showering them with stones and spears from the sides 


see a trace of him. Then they were compelled to | 
run for their lives. Several times they were struck 
by the missiles which were hurled at them. 
| Retreating across the bed of the creek, they 
‘climbed the opposite bank; and here Kyes secured 
; Drummond’s horse, which followed after the others. 
| The black boy was missing. He had probably de- 
serted to his countrymen, with his horse and equip- 
| ments. 

The natives pressed closely after the retreating 
| settlers, who rode off five or six miles, and halted for 
|the night. Both horses and men wero utterly spent. 
| Here they remained till sunrise the next morning. 
; Then mounting again, they rode back to the scene of 
last night’s fight. But the blacks had already de- 
| camped, leaving four of their number dead on the 
dry bed of the stream. 

The whites found Drummond’s carbine among the 
half-burned logs near the bottom of the bank-side, 
but could discover no other trace of him. If he had 
fallen into the hands of the blacks, they knew that 
he must have been murdered hours before. 
Drummond, meantime, who had been thrown fully 
ten fect over his horse’s head, lay stunned for some 
moments. He did not hear his comrades’ anxious 
shouts, nor, indeed, the tumult of the skirmish which 
took place near where he was lying. When he came 
to himself, he lay fora time quite bewildered and 
forgetful of what had happened. The hilt of his 
cutlass, still firmly grasped in his hand, helped him 
to recall his wits a little. 

Creeping out from under the turf and cinders, he 
looked about him. It was dark, save for the glare of 
the fires down on the bed of the creek, and the sav- 
ages seemed now to have all crossed over to the other 
bank. Still giddy and sick from the shock of his 
fall, he remained quict for a time. 

Hearing nothing whatever from his companions, 
he concluded that they had been overpowered and 
killed, and that he was the only one left alive. He 
thinks that it must have taken him an hour or more 
to sufficiently collect his thoughts to make these re- 
flections. 

He then determined to get away if he could while 
yet it was night. Keeping to the holes and hollows, 
he crept up to the side of the ravine; then, aftera 
cautious look around, made off, taking the direction 
his party had come the previous afternoon. He had 
lost his haversack, but still had his canteen partly 
full of water. A draught of this refreshed him some- 
what, but he had to sit down frequently. 

A little while after day had broken, he reached 
the place where the “gins’’ were, and, feeling very 
faint, resolved to have a breakfast off the roast mut- 
ton he had seen them have the previous afternoon. 
His revolver was still in his belt, loaded, and he 
knew he had not much to fear from the “gins” if 
none of the males were with them. But on coming 
near, six or seven of the blacks (men), who had prob- 
ably come back during the night, sprang up with 
shrill yells. They threw their boomerangs, then 
came dancing about him, quivering their yoodnas, or 
javelins. 

It was too late to retreat, and Drummond deter- 
mined to fight it out, and sell his life dearly if it was 
necessary. To the right, and near by, stood the black- 
ened stub of a sheoak tree. Against this he set his 
back, and waited their onset with his cutlass and re- 
volver. 

The blacks were powerful fellows. Circles of 
white and red paint about their eyes added to the 
ferocious aspect of their black visages. They had 
scalps of kangaroos, with the ears erect, bound on 
their heads, giving them an odd, animal-like appear- 
ance. 


war paint. **Harry-yerry! whoop, whoop!” auiver- As he planted himself against the stub, a yoodna 
ing their spears and clattering their boomerangs and | was thrown. He avoided it by a quick movement of 


his body, and fired at the black who threw it, but 
missed him. He then fired at another, and missed 
him, too, 

Knowing that such shooting would soon cost him 
his life, he braced his nerves for a steadier aim. 
Several spears were instantly cast at him, and one of 
these grazed his side, pinning his jacket to the stub. 
Then, with a careful aim, he shot at first one, then 
another, of the savages. Both of them fell. At this, 
the others ran, save one brawny fellow, who rushed 
upon Drummond with his yoodna and endeavored to 
pierce him through the body. 

Leaping aside from the stub, the young man tore 
himself loose from the spear that held his coat, and 
parried the thrust of the black with his cutlass. 
The shank of the yoodna broke across the sharp edge 
of the sabre. 

Then for a moment it became a fencing-match be- 
tween the two, the black using the shaft of his spear, 
and Drummond his cutlass. The native dealt heavy 
blows with both hands, but these only served to cut 
his spear handle in pieces. 

Perceiving this, he suddenly dropped it and made 
a spring to close with his antagonist. But Drum- 
mond was too quick for him, and succeeded in in- 
flicting a fatal wound in the black’s neck. 

Reloading his pistol, Drummond then walked into 
the camp of the “gins.” The other three blacks ran 
before him and kept ata distance. He took a piece 
of mutton, roasted with the wool on, from one of the 
women,and left the camp. The blacks did not seem 
inclined to follow him. They had had onlyjtoo good 
evidence of bis valor. 

Far in the south-east there was a high mountain, 
which he recognized from its contour as one of the 
peaks of the chain south of the Darling, and beyond 





Yet they rode back; and Parmenter, leaping off i the ranche of his friends. 
| his horse, made a dash up the bank with Kyes, in 


Towards this he directed his course across the des- 


chills. « 

He could not sleep, and lay through the long hours 
with his teeth clattering like castanets. As soon as 
it had become light he went on; but he had drained 
his canteen, and was parched with thirst. Towards 
evening, he came out into the valley of the Warragle. 
There he had the good fortune to fall in with one of 
the shepherds, who assisted him down to the ranche, 
where his comrades had arrived late the previous 
night. 

They were sitting gloomily at supper, when Drum- 
mond tottered in upon them. At first sight of him 
in the twilight, they started up with a shout of aston- 
ishment. 

“Ts it you or your ghost, Jack?” Kyes cried out. 
He was not long convincing them that it was Jack 
in the flesh still; but it was more than a month be- 
fore he went out of that hut again. 


—_+or—___—_- 
For the Companion, 


A NEGRO GALA DAY. 
In some of the Southern States it has been cus- 
tomary, at a certain season in the year, to hold what 
are called tournaments. We gave a description of 
one in the Companion a few weeks ago. The young 
men, mounted upon their steadiest and most trust- 
worthy horses, go through a series of exercises 
which, in form, faintly represent the rough jousts of 
the olden times. 
While the writer was in the South, in April last, 
one of these tournaments took place; but the riders, 
instead of being from the most wealthy and aristo- 
cratic classes of the neighborhood, were negroes, 
—the very darkest of all dark knights. 
Of course the young men who had ridden in pre- 
vious tournaments felt indignant that their recent 
servants should usurp their noble pastime; but un- 
der the “Fifteenth Amendment” and the Civil 
Rights Bill, there was no help for it, and the joy- 
ous negroes went on unmolested with the prepara- 
tions for their fete. 
Early on the appointed morning “Boots” came to 
my door, and handed me a dirty scrap of paper, upon 
which I read the following “‘Notis,”’ scratched with 
a lead-pencil: 

“the Young menn of B. are to giv a tornament to- 
morrow and they would be gratfull for any thing 
25 cts apeace would help them verry much. Thank 
you, 

I thought of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and of 
Ashby de la Zanebe, and paid the money without a 
word, . 

“Thankee, sah. ’Ope ter see yer thar, sah.” 

At eleven o’clock I went to the “lists,” or parade 
ground, It was the grassy portion of a very broad 
and retired street. There I found a happy and 
somewhat excited multitude already assembled. 
Crowds of negroes,—men, women and children,— 
were on hand, of course, and there, too, waited a 
goodly number of white ladies and gentlemen, who, 
attracted by the promise of a novel sight, had come 
in from all the hotels and lodging-houses in the 
town. 

There was a straight course an eighth of a mile 
long, laid out upon the turf, and mid-way in it, some 
sixty fect apart, stood three wooden cranes, with 
their arms extending half-way across the track, ata 
height of twelve feet. From the end of each of 
these arms depended a wire, upon which hung loose- 
ly an iron ring about two and a half inches in diam- 
eter, and bound in red cloth, to make it conspicu- 
ous. 

Near the centre crane, and a little in the rear, was 
a stand, upon which stood the officials,—black them- 
selves as the knights. 

The sun was bright, the air was warm, and every 
thing looked gay. The negro and mulatto girls, 
clad in extravagant calico colors, and decked with 
showy flowers, walked up and down in groups, laugh- 
ing and tossing their heads, and the negro children 
were wild with delighted expectation. They rolled 
over and over in the sand, turned summersaults, 
butted at one another, shrieked and fell into parox- 
ysms of laughter without the slightest apparent 
cause. 

At eleven o’clock we heard the sound of music, 
and there appeared, coming round a turn in the 
road, a brass band, in a wagon drawn by four scraw- 
ny mules. The band played “See, the conquering 
hero comes,”’ and behind them, two by two, mount- 
ed upon consumptive-looking horses of various col- 
ors, rode sixteen negroes. Each sable knight held 
his “tourney lance” in his hand,—a role nearly 
twelve feet long. As to dress, every one of the six- 
teen seemed to have done his best to out-harlequin 
all the others. 

Some of the knights wore yellow caps, some green, 
and one or two wore blue, with gorgeous feathers 
stuck upright in the bands. One was dressed en- 
tirely in scarlet, another in asort of tunic of yel- 
low cambric, small-clothes of blue, ruffled at the 
knee, and a pair of ladies’ white hose, the maker’s 
mark upon which had not yet been washed out, 

Some appeared in blue shirts and some in red; and 
some had tied around them enormous scarfs of pink 
or white cambric, the huge ends fluttering far be- 
hind in the breeze. 

But the lofty dignity with which these envied he- 
roes bore themselves was even more impressive than 
their costumes. Not aman or boy of them smiled. 
All sat stiffly erect, and with a look of serene and 
complacent gravity on their faces, as if they believed 
that a whole nation was gaping at them, and covet- 
ing their places. The noisy notice of the crowd only 





ed and crackled with devouring | the very face of the natives, to where the disabled ert, and went on as fast as his weakened condition 


| would permit. That day he made about fifteen miles. 


added to their self-conscious importance, and if 
a horse in the compacy found life enough tw kick, 
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straight off through the crowd, leaving the third 
crane rods away. Great was the chagrin and 
disgust of the Golden Knight. But it was of 
no use to pull and kick. Rosinante would 
not be managed. Great, too, was the fun of the 
jeering spectators, The negro boys threw up 
their heels and their caps (when they had them), 
and fairly yelled with joy. 


his imperturbable rider checked him with an 
air like Alexander the Great curbing Bucepa- 
lus. 

The wild young negroes grew wilder as the 
procession came on, till the officers of the occa- 
sion had to cuff some of them into order. The 
knights drew up before the stand, and the Master 
of Ceremonies—the tailor of the town—after ad- 
dressing them upon the glorious combat that was 
about to ensue, read the rules. 

Each man was to ride three times. The one 
who caught the greatest number of rings upon | 
his spear was to be declared the victor, and was 
to receive the first prize, while the one who car- 
ried off the next largest number was to receive 
the second prize. The horses were to be ridden 
at full speed. | 

A long peroration followed, ornamented with 
ridiculously big words, and delivered with all 
the grandiloquence of native negro rhetoric. 
Then, with a cheer, the knights ambled and can- 
tered off to their stations in the lists, 

All was now ready. The people pressed up to 
the lines; the “herald” stood in his place; the 
noise and laughter almost ceased. All eyes and 
ears waited for the signal. Even the negro boys 
were half petrified with expectation. 

Beside each of the cranes stood a negro police- | The fourth knight, a “Templar,” in a blue 
man with ared flag, and the course was kept) shirt canvas pantaloons, and a tissue-paper cap, 
clear of all intruders. The very pigs which here | cane tearing down the lists like a madman.- So 
roam and root in absolute freedom through all | very fast did he go that he got frightened, and 
the streets, were frightened to the rear. Sud-! s 
denly the herald—the town plasterer—sounded | 


| clung desperately to the pommel of his saddle, 
and entirely forgot the rings. His eyes stood 
his “bugle,” and a shout rent the air,— out like marbles, and he rushed past in a cloud 

“The Knight of Malta!’ 

The knight was an errand-boy in a private 
boarding-house, and he came tearing down the | Another, the “Knight of Barnstable,” rode 
track at a break-neck pace upon a sorrel nag. | canitally, and carried off two rings, and came 
He held his spear against his shoulder, and | very near taking a third. 
leaned forward, almost touching his horse’s | 
neck, The “fiery steed’s’? mane flew up in his 
eyes; his white teeth gleamed fiercely through | 
the long hair; his legs kicked in and out like the 
limbs of a great jumping-jack, and behind him 
streamed about a rod of pink cambric. 


——[S=a_ 





to the end. 


Tremendous applause. 


gallant horseman returned to his comrades, hold- 
ing up his head like a Jord. 

The knights now came on in rapid succession. 
Some made very good runs, and some made very 
| ridiculous failures. The majority had a fair ca- 
reer, and just saved themselves; but there was 
always enough in the gait of the horses, or the 
slips of the riders, to keep up the fun. It was 
comical in the extreme to see the fury with 
which the knights charged, and the circus-clown 
costumes seemed to grow more absurd with ev- 
ery fresh tilt down the course. 

The excitement increased, but no one took all 
the rings. Public interest in the contest, how- 
ever, began to culminate after most of the riders 
had made their trials, and it was known that the 
“Knight of Malta,’ “Red Clond,”’ and “Barn- 
stable” had each ‘scored four.’’ Nine was the 
highest number, and there was but one more 
chance to ride. 

“Red Cloud” came on first, balancing his pole 
like a feather, and opening his huge mouth from 
ear to ear, 





He missed number one, caught num- 
ber two, and knocked number three spinning 
into the air. His stock fell at once. Then 
“Barnstable” came on. He rushed boldly at the 
first, canght it, missed the second, and with a 
wild look rushed on number three, but, like 


He made a dash at the first ring and missed it. 
A half-jeering groan broke from the crowd. He 
caught the second. Then there was a cheer, 
He charged upon the third. He took that, too. | 
The negroes danced and shouted with delight. | “Red Cloud,” he only knocked it into the air. 
This was exceedingly fine. | Would the “Knight of Malta’? do the same? 

Shooting past the last crane, the hero’s steed | We could sce him waiting nervously at the head 
went scuttling on beyond for a hundred yards | 
before he could stop; but finally his headway 
was checked, and the “Knight of Malta’ rode 
back to the stand, where he proudly delivered 
up the two rings that he still held upon the end 
of hislance. Having done this, he took his place 
again at the head of the lists, to wait his turn 
for the second tilt. 

Again the bugle sounded, and “Red Cloud,” 
another knight, cantered out to try his skill. He 
was clad entirely in scarlet. He kicked his horse 
into a dead run, and came on, looking like an 
enormous lobster shot out of acannon. He did 
not grin like the “Knight of Malta,” but was 
very serious. He took off the first ring amid 
universal acclaim. He plunged at the second 
and missed it. Then at the third the hook 
“hung,” and “Red Cloud” sailed on in triumph 
with the ring, and the wire dangling to it. He 
rode back, greeted with thundering cheers. He 
had his mouth open now, and a truly tremen- 
dous mouth it was. 

A short interval for repairs, and then another 
bugle-call, and another knight, the “Knight of 
Gold,” this time,—the hero with the yellow tu- 
nic, and ruffled breeches, and long, ladies’ stock- 
ings. His sorry horse evinced a decided disposi- 
tion to lie down, but his rider kept him up by 
jerking at his bridle, and digging his flanks with 


of the lists, and there was a grand movement 
forward. Where was the herald? Yonder stood 
the black fellow, swinging his bugle, and gazing 
at the sea of upturned faces. Some freak of mis- 
chief had crossed him, He was playing with the 
people’s impatience. Finally, at a word from 
the judges, he raised his instrument to his lips 
and blew a blast. 








Down came 
the “Knight of Malta” like a whirlwind, the 
his heels. They came on the course sideways, | sweat streaming down his ebony face, that fairly 
and amid a roar of laughter. | glistened in the sun. His eyes almost hung out 

At length the poor steed got intoa tumbling | of his head. Had the fate of the nation depend- 
gallop, and the knight made a wild stab at the! ed upon his success, he could not have worn a 
first ring with his lance, and missed. He missed | look of more agonized responsibility. 


the second, and then the bewildered horse struck | 


| A clatter of hoofs was heard. 
| 


of yellow dust, pursued by screams of laughter | 


The negro girls smiled their approval, and the | 
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| laxed in a monstrous grin, and a chuckle escaped 
him as he flew past the crane. His cap blew off, 
exposing his round bullet-head. 

He reached the second ring, and missed it. 
His smile vanished, and his mouth closed up. 
The crowd rushed in with tumultuous shouts. 
On he plunged, his spear up, his legs flying, and 

| his head almost hidden in the folds of his fancy 
jacket. He was close to the third crane. Fora 
moment all held their breath. The horse rushed 
}on, and the ring was caught! The “Knight of 
| Malta” was the victor! 
Great was the rejoicing. 
| greeted with nine cheers, and he laughed so 
| much that he could hardly sit on his horse. He 
| was led up to the stand and presented with his 
| prize, while all the other knights stood around. 
| The prize was a silver-plated cream-pitcher and 
| a wreath of white flowers. He then dismounted 
land looked around for the “Queen of Love and 
Beauty.” 

He found her standing modestly behind a tree. 

He grinned, and walking up to her, placed upon 
| her woolly head the white wreath, as a token of | 
| his chivalric devotion. She made no response, | 
| except to return his grin, and he made an awk- 
ward retreat, apparently glad that the ceremony 
was over. 

“Red Cloud” took the second prize, a silver- 
plated cup; and the worst rider of the sixteen (I 
think it was the “Knight of the Lowlafds,” or 
some such title), took a tin watch, twelve inches 
in diameter. 

The hilarity at this last ceremony amounted to 
something like frenzy, and the negroes laughed, | 
and shrieked, and jumped up and down, as only 
negroes can, 


The champion was 





Then the knights mounted their | 
|horses again, the band headed the procession 
{once more, and the motley company marched 
off, with lances erect, and the three prizes glitter- 
ing inthe sun. The boys ran after the horses, 
the white people strolled away from the grounds, 
and the tournament was ended. 

It was a very jolly and harmless play, and the | 
good-natured negroes carried it off with spirit. 

—_—__ +o —___—_ 
BELGIUM. 

The recent trouble between Belgium and Ger- 
many calls to mind the position of the thrifty 
little kingdom which lies on the northern bor- 
der of Europe. This trouble arose from the fact 
that the German government complained of the | 
| attacks made upon it by certain Belgian Catho- | 
| lic bishops, and of the impunity with which the | 
|exiled German Jesuits were allowed to plot 
against it, under Belgian protection. 

Belgium is a young nation, having been 
formed out of the ancient provinces of Flanders, 
Brabant and Luxembourg, and made an inde- 
pendent kingdom nearly fifty years ago. It was 
formerly a part of the kingdom of Holland. 
When it was thus made a realm by itself, Prince 
| Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg (a brother of Queen Vic- 
| toria’s mother), was chosen its first king, and its 
| independence was guaranteed by the European 
| powers, by the influence, chiefly, of England. 
| Ever since, Belgium has been under the spe- 
cial and watchful protection of the English 
‘crown. The ties of relationship between the 

royal houses, the nearness of the two countries 
to each other, the fact that the Belgian govern- 
| ment was modelled on that of England, and the 
interest of England in having some convenient 
foothold on the continent, have made the connec- 
| tion between the two countries a very close and 
intimate one. 

A year seldom passes that King Leopold (the 

son of the first king of the Belgians) does not 
pay a visit to the court of Victoria; and the 
Queen has often visited her cousin in return. 
| King Leopold and the Prince of Wales are inti- 
| mate friends, and the former is always treated 
| with especial attention by both court and people 
bewany he goes to London. The military volun- 
| teers of the two countries visit each other every 
| year; and the Belgian Minister in London is 
|vather an English courtier than the representa- 
| tive of a foreign power. 

Now Belgium is, for its size,-the richest, most 
| industrious, most intelligent and most prosper- 
| ous of all the continental nations. More than 
| seven-eighths of its whole territory—eleven thou- 
| sand square miles—is under cultivation. It pro- 

duces wheat, rye, barley, oats, flax, hemp, to- 
| bacco and potatoes. 











Besides its farming prosperity, Belgium is one 


| of the most busy of manufacturing centres. Car-| 


| pets are made there, and lace, especially the pret- 
ty Mechlin lace, with which our young lady 
readers are familiar, cutlery, fire-arms, machin- 
ery, and linen, cotton and woollen fabrics. Its 
cities are bright and picturesque, its people are 


free and vigorous, and its financial and commer- | 


' cial condition is excellent. 
Germany has long been suspected of a desire 


mark, to the Empire. It is an ambition of Gey. 
many to create a great and powerful navy; and 
the coasts and harbors of these three little king. 
doms are admirably adapted for such a design, 
Besides they have no small military importance: 
and if possessed by Germany, would form a very 
strong frontier against attacks from England on 
the one side,and France on the other. The aq. 
dition, moreover, of a rich, thrifty and prosper. 
ous population like the Belgians to the Empire, 
would give it commercial and monetary strength, 

For these reasons England has always jealous. 
ly watched every movement of Germany tending 
to absorb the little kingdom, especially since, a5 
a result of the French war, Germany has become 
so powerful and so bold. For similar reagops 
France would resent any attempt to annex Bel. 
gium to Germany; and should such an attempt 
be really made, undoubtedly England and France 
would join in an alliance to resist it by force of 
arms. 

It is this feature—particularly the fact that 
England is fully resolved to protect Belgium at 
all hazards—that has caused Europe to view the 
demands of Germany on Belgium, and Belgiun’s 
resistance to them, with fear and uneasiness; for 
should war break out between the great Empire 
and the thriving riches of Leopold, it would jp. 
volve, perhaps, a general conflict, and would ce. 
tainly bring England into the field. 

——_ +o —S 
WHISKEY RINGS. 


The country was startled last month by the 
announcement that more than thirty distilleries, 


| in several States and cities, had been seized for 
| violating the internal revenue laws. These es. 


tablishments were all owned by members of the 
great “Whiskey Ring,” of which all readers of 
the daily papers have heard so much, but about 
which most people know very little. 

Almost the whole internal revenue tax of the 
country is now laid on tobacco, and on the man 
ufacture of the various kinds of intoxicating 


| liquors—on distilled spirits, like rum and whis 


key; on malt liquor, like ale and beer; and on 
wine. The quantity of distilled spirits produced 
is much larger than that of beer or wine, and tie 
amount of whiskey made, vastly exceeds that c 
any other distilled spirit. 

In the year ended last June, almost sixty-nine 
million gallons of distilled spirits were produced 
in this country, according to the revenue returns, 
The tax paid on spirits was more than forty-thre 
million dollars; the total receipts of internal rev- 
enue having been but little more than one hu- 
dred millions. 

The average cost of making a gallon of whis 
key is not more than twenty cents. A few years 
ago the internal revenue tax on whiskey was two 
dollars a gallon. What was the effect of this 
heavy tax on a dishonest distiller? The honest 
manufacturer could not sell a gallon of his whis 
key for less than the cost of making, and the tax. 
Therefore the price must be at least two dollars 
and twenty cents a gallon. If a distiller could 
evade the tax, and sell for two dollars and twen- 
ty cents, or less, he could make an enormots 
profit. 

The temptation was too strong for the ordinary 
distiller. A large proportion of the whiskey- 
makers began, first independently, and then ia 
concert, to defraud the government. In order to 
put a stop to these frauds, the tax was reduced 
to fifty cents a gallon. Then, although there is 
no reason to suppose that the amount of whiskey 
made had been increased, the sum total of tat 
collected was greater when the rate was half s 
dollar, than when it was four times as much. 
Thus it is clearly proved that under the high tat 
more than three-quarters of all the spirits di* 
tilled in the country escaped taxation. 

But all men are not made honest by diminish 
ing their temptations. The “Whiskey Ring,”-i2 
other words, the men who were in league t0 de 
fraud the government,—which was strong undet 
the old system, found it profitable to cheat the 
revenue out of even the fifty-cent tax. Evasion 
was more difficult. The laws were easier to & 
force, and were really more strictly enforced. 
Nevertheless, the distillers were fully equal tothe 
fresh encounter of obstacles. 

They adopted measures at once more audacious 
and morecunning. The new regulations wert” 
carefully prepared, that unless the revenue off- 
cers themselves connived with the distillers 
cheating was impossible. Therefore the distillers 
determined to corrupt the officers. They offered 
large sums of money to the very men who wer 
employed to watch them, and by this bribery & 
cured their silence, if not their active co-operat™ 

At last it came to such a pass that whenever 
movement against distilleries was planned 
Washington, the members of the “Whiskey Bins 
were notified of it before the plans were fairly * 
tured. Thus secure against interruption,they col 


He bore off the first ring. His face then re-: to annex Belgium, as well as Holland and Den-! tinued their fraudulent work boldly and defan*: 
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semminiie they have at length been outwit- | burial of their dead companions. 


ted. Secretary Bristow has succeeded in doing | 
this, with assistance of men not known as agents | 
of the Treasury Department. By carrying out his | 
plans without revealing them to any one who 
could be suspected of being in the pay of the 
Ring, he collected a great amount of damaging 
evidence against the fraudulent distillers, and | 
then pounced upon them. | 

The saddest part of this affair is, that officers of 
the United States have become connected with | 
the “Whiskey Ring.” As we have said, it was im- | 
possible for the distillers to commit their frauds 
without the connivance of revenue officials. But 

pesides this, there is proof that the officials re- 
ceived pay for violating their duty. Distillers, 
asa class, lose nothing in reputation by this ex- 
posure; but the people have a right to expect that 
men in the employ of the United States shall not 
be in league with robbers of the government, and 
are therefore shocked when such a revelation is 
made. 





The offence which these unfaithful public ser- | lh 


yants have committed, is so great that they | 


should be made to suffer the severest penalty | Danbury News tells us how he succeeded in making 


inflicted by the law. 


AN UNFORTUN 





+o>— 


‘ATE 





CURIOSITY, 


It narrates also the 


eccentric directions left by many persons for the dis- 


| posal of their bodies after death. 
| a distinguished writer on law and political economy | 
| in England, in the early part of this century, left the 

| following singular order to his family. 


| some Gallic servants understand him: 


Jeremy Bentham, | 


His body | 
was first to be dissected, and after being put together | 
again, was to be clothed and placed ina house on 
wheels, open to observers. 

He is said to be preserved in this condition, with a 
stick in his hand, in a back-room of University Col- 
lege. A collegian, more gifted with a sense of the 
ludicrous than with reverence for the dead, could 
not refrain from making an anagram on the great 
jurist’s name when he looked on this strange specta- 
cle. He only transposed the position of an ein the | 
first name, and made it read, “Jeer my bent ham” 
(Jeremy Bentham). Any one who looks at the odd 
figure cannot fail to feel the force of the anagram. 


— 


THE YANKERPF’S FRENCH, 

To the Frenchless foreigner in Paris a “parley- 
voo”’ pocket-dictionary is sometimes more of a both- 
er than a help; but his efforts to pronounce can 
ardly be more funny than the gesturings and jab- 
| ber of one who has no dictionary. The editor of the 


> 
After dressing, I looked outside for my shoes, but 


they were not there. Then rung for them. Pretty 
soon a young maid appeared. She curtsied, and I 


Skilful physicians learn, by long experience, that | replied,— 


imagination may work more effectively than medi- 
cine in the cure of some patients. They sometimes | 
resort to innocent and harmless expedients, and the | 
patients attribute the cure to medicine and profes- | 
sional skill. A wealthy old lady in England detect- 

edher physician in one of these experiments, and | 
her restless curiosity prevented the cure which might 
have followed. 

Feeling very nervous, she said to him one day (Sir 
Walter Farquhar), “I think a trip to Bath might do 
me good.” 

“It’s very odd,”’ was the prompt reply, “but that’s 
the very thing I was going to recommend to you. I 
will write the particulars of your case to a very clev- 





er man, in whose hands you will be well taken care 
of.” | 
The lady took the letter and started for Bath with 
acompanion. On reaching Newbury, she said,— 
“Long as Sir Walter has tended me, he has never | 
explained what ails me. I have a great mind to 
open his letter, and see pears he has stated of my | 
case to the Bath physician.” 
Hercompanion begged her not to be guilty of such | 
abreach of confidence; but curiosity was stronger | 
than honor. She opened the letter and read,— | 
“Dear Davis, keep the old lady three weeks, and | 
send her back again.’ 
Sir Walter lost a patient, and the patient lost a | 
cure, 





ROCKS MADE OUT OF ANIMALS, 

One of the most curious results of the deep-sea 
soundings by scientific men, is the discovery that 
vast masses of rock, which show no traces of fossils, 
orof animal life, have been formed from the bodies 
of minute animal species living in the water. It has 
long been known that the chalk cliffs of England 
were made up of dissolved shells; but now it is sup- 
posed that red clay, found at great depths, and which 
resembles the red sandstones so famous in geology, 
isformed in a similar way. 

Prof. Wyville Thompson, the most experienced 
operator in the deep-sea soundings. is convinced 
that the red clay is the insoluble residue coming 
from dissolved sea-shells, and not, as has been gen- 
erally supposed, sediment washed from the land. 
Prof, Huxley, after a careful study of the reports of 
Prof. Thompson, fully coincides with his opinion, | 
and says that the view of Linnezus, more than a cen- | 
tury ago, is now abundantly confirmed, that “fossils 
are not the children, but the parents of rocks.” He 
adds, “It is at present a perfectly tenable hypothe- 
sis that all silicious and calcareous rocks are either 
directly or indirectly derived from material which 
has, at one time or other, formed put of the organ- 
ized frame-work of living organisms.” 


—_———+or— 


WHAT IS MAN? 








What is man? The answer depends upon the per- | 
son of whom the question is asked. 


‘man isa biped without feathers. The next day | 


“That’s all right, and proper enough, too; but I 
| wish to direct your attention to the fact that my 
shoes have not arrived.” 

She curtsied again, and stood there and looked at 
meina pleasant, off-hand manner. 

“Shoosee,” said I, happening to remember my 
French. “Shoosee, bootee, noee comee.”’ 

Then she stared at me, and suddenly turned and 
disappeared. It is just as well that [happened to 
hit upon this pigeon English; and as I thus reflected 
the maid returned, bringing with her a shockheaded 
youth, who revealed in every lineament of his face, 
and every hair in the tumbled mass, the revolting 
and awful fact that the English language was fur- 
ther beyond his reach than the North Pole. Iwould 
much rather she had not brought him, as it is hard 
enough, goodness knows, to talk with one French- 
man. 

“Shoosee, shoosee,”” 
they‘ 

He bowed in acknowledgment of the 
my observation, but it was evident that he did not 





> said I; “where on earth are 


| intend to permit it to upset him. 
“Heree, lookee, Johnny,” I said, holding up my | 
foot and going through the pantomime of pulling on | 


a very obstinate boot. “Shoosee bringee quickee.” 
His face lighted up in an instant. 
“Qui,” said he, 
“Git,” said I. 
shoes. 


Aud in five 
ae eee 
HOMERIC TOADS. 

From the almost entire absence of any mention, 


| or even name of toads in Greek literature, we might | 


infer that the creatures were as scarce in old classic 

land as they are in Ireland. But the following 
would seem to show that plenty of toads inhabited 
Homer's Troy, though he never happened to allude 
to them in his great epic poem: 


While Dr. Schliemann was making excavations 
on the supposed site of ancient Troy, in 1872, he 
came upon two toads, prisoned among the blocks of 
stone unearthed at a depth of from 39 1-2 to 521-2 
feet. The event furnishes some pleasant moralizing 
from the archologist upon the fact that these toads 
had survived, among the ruins of the Homeric city, 
for at least 3,000 years. 

At the same time and place a small, but very poi- 
sonous snake was uncovered. This creature, , how- 
ever, the doctor thinks, may have wriggled his way 
down from the surface at a later period, Shortly 
after this first interesting discovery, a second pair of 
toads was found between the stones of old Troy, at a 
depth of forty-three anda half feet from the sur- 
face. 

The venerable antiquities hopped off as soon as 
they were set free. The naturalins will regret that 
| Dr. Schliemann did not make such careful observa- 
tions with regard to the position of these exhumed 
animals as to settle all doubt as to the time and 
manner of their getting into the tight place from 
which they were apparently liberated. 





COOKING RECIPES, 

Dinah was an excellent cook, but she had never 
been trained in the exact sciences. She could make 
delicious corn-bread, but her recipe was, like most 
recipes, very indefinite : 

Says Dinah, “Why, darlin’, sometimes gen’ally I 
takes a little meal, an’ sometimes gen’ally I takes a 
little flou’ ‘s an’ [ kine o’ mixes ’em up with some hot 


Plato said that | water, an’ I puts in eggs enough, an’ a little salt, an’ 


then I bakes it jest "bout ’nough. And you do 80, 


Diogenes walked into the Academy, and putting a | J°8s 8 honey, an’ you'll make it as good as I do.” 


plucked fowl in front of the students, said, ‘Behold 


This is quite equal to the reply of an Irish cook, 


Plato’s man.” A chemist would answer the ques- | who was asked how much sugar she used in making 


tion by enumerating the several substances of which | & gooseberry pie. 


“Well, marm, I just put in what 


man was made up. Among other things, he might | | I think’s right, and then, marm, I shut my eyes and 


call attention to the fact that a full- -grown man car- 
ties about his body a pound and three-fourths of 
Phosphorus. This is enough to make four thousand 
ordinary boxes of matches, provided he was supplied 
With sulphur to match. He has not, however, 
ough of this to strike fire; but he has sufficient 
magnesium to make a light which would be seen 
twenty miles. 

Writing of the chemical nature of man, reminds 
‘sof the remark of a doctor to his daughter, who 
atempted to move him by her tears: 

“Don’t ¢ ry, my dear,” saidhe. ‘Tears are useless. 
Thave analyzed them. They contain a little phos- 
Phate of lime, some chloride of sodium, and water.” 


DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 

A curious article in the Cornhill Magazine, on the 
Uneral rites of different nations, asserts that bees, 
Md ants, and elephants, pay special attention to the 





THE 


put in as much sugar as I dare.” 
—_———_or——— " 
BOY AND MOTHER. 
There is food for reflection in the following para- 


graph, which we commend to the perusal of both 
boys and mothers: 


Of all the love affairs in the world, none can sur- 
pass the true love of a big boy for his mother. It is 
a love pure and noble, honorable in the highest de- 
gree to both. I do not mean merely a dutiful affec- 
tion. I mean a love which makes a boy gallant to 
his mother, saying plainly to everybody that he is 
fairly in love with her. Next to the love of her hus- 
band, nothing so crowns a woman’s life with honor 
as this second love, this devotion of the son to her. 
And I never vet knew a boy to “turn out” badly who 
began by falling in love with his mother. Any man 
may fall in love with a fresh-faced girl; and the man 
who is gallant to the girl, may cruelly neglect the 
worn and weary wife. Buta big bey who is a lover 
of his mother at middle age is atrue knight, who 
will love his wife as much in the sere-leaf autumn 





| as he did in the daisied spring. 


| friction of life. 
|} tive in modifying wrath. 


| instated. 


. e} 
wisdom of | 


minutes I had the | 


COMPAN ION. 





There is nothing so | 
beautifully chivalrous as the love of a big boy for 
his mother. 


A WITTY ENGINEER, 

“A soft answer turneth away wrath,” is a maxim, 
which, if acted upon, would remove much of the | 
But a witty answer is often elfec- 
For instance, a railroad 
engineer, having been discharged, applied to be re- 
Whereupon the following dialogue: 


| 

“You were dismissed,” said the superintendent, | 
austerely, ‘for letting your train come twice into 
collision.’ 

“The very reason,” said the engineer, interrupting | 
him, “why I ask to be restored.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, sir, if I had any doubt before whether two 
trains could pass each other on the same track, lam 
now entirely satisiied. I have tried it twice, sir, and 
| it can’t be done, and I am not likely to try it again.” 
| He regained his situation. 


” 
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To Subscribers to the Companion. 
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1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost.......... BETWS 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost 
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1 American Parlor Organ, cost. = ) 
| 1 American Parlor Organ, cost............ S210 
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| THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 

| for each new name. 

| 

| The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 

the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 

make the modern Piano the favorite of the Parlor and 

Concert Room. 

| The third Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 

ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 

try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work. 
The Three American Parlor Organs.—These 
are from the manufactory of 8. D. & H.W. Smith. No 
Organs have been more sought throughout the country 
than those of these manufacturers—and certainly none 
are more deserving of popularity. 

The Waltham Gold Watches.—The 
Watch Company now furnish « watch that rivals the 
best by European makers. These that we offer rank 
among their best time-keepers. 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of | 
the very best quality for the prices named. 








PLEASURE AND PROFIT---NO. 2. 


|A Set of Carving Tools and Directions. 





This cut represents a sample of RAISED CARV- 
ING, which be done 
TOOLS. 


can with 











Every boy and girl who owns our Bracket Saw will be 
delighted to get this set of CarvinG TooLs. With these 
Tools, the ordinary Brackets which you have cut out with 
the saw can be carved and made very beautiful. You 
can carve in wood objects from nature, such as Leaves, 
Vines, Flowers, Scroll work, &c. It adds at least 500 per 
cent. to the beauty of an article when carved. With the 
lesson in carving which we send with the Tools, you will 
have no difficulty in easily mastering this beautiful art. 
With this set of Carving Tools you can do a paying busi- 
ness. You can turn many a leisure hour into money. 

We offer the set for sale, postage paid, for $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion Office, 
‘ 41 Temple Place. 





Boston, Mass. 


| and poisonous mine 


| Virtues of 


These Presents will be presented to the one hundred 
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Waltham | 


our CARVING | 


| THE “LOST ART” RECOVERED. 


Galen, the most celebrated physician, flourished in the 
second century. His theory was that roots and herbs, 
properly compounded, are Nature’s remedy. His cures 
were so marvellous that he was accused of magic. His 
mighty skill and success silenced his enemies, and his 
opinions held sway in the medical world for centuries, 
until the art of compounding vegetable remedies was 
gradually lost in the thickening gloom of the middle ages, 
‘ral mixtures took its place. But the 
breaking in our day, and the almost magical 
VEGETINE, joyfully attested by thousands, 
| Stamp itas a true Galenical compound, and as a blood- 
| purifier and health-restorer probably has had no equal 
since the days of Galen himself. 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR 


BURSTING THROUGH THE SKIN IN ALL 
PARTS OF THE BODY. 
A Hopeless Sufferer Cured by 
Vegetine. 


clouds are 


H. R. STEVENS, Esa.: 

Dear Sir “Thinking that a statement of my case may 
meet the eye of some one suffering from Serofula, I beg 
you to publish the following, which I cheerfully furnish of 
my own free will. 

{have been afflicted with scrofulous humor from my 
birth, and at times very badly. yhen about six years 
| old the disease made its appearance on my head, and it 
| was deemed advisable to have the hair shaved, but they 
} Were obliged to cut it off with embroidery scissors, as my 
head was so sore I could not have it shaved. After we 
| 
| 








| had succeeded in healing the sores on the outside they 
broke, but on the inside, causing me great pain. There 
| have been times when the surface of my hands was all 
} raw from the effect of this humor, and no pen can de- 
scribe the great suffering | have endured. 

About three years avo small kernels made their appear- 

} ance on the cords of my neck, several of which grew in- 
| to quite large tumors, And nothing which we could use 
| Would remove them, My whole system was so full of 
scrofulous humor that it seemed ready to burst through 
the skin at all parts of my body, and I was in a terrible 
weak and feeble condition. The tumors on my nee k had 
grown to suc ha size i idly. When in 
Q friend to try 

hand bat onee commenced taking it, and 
after Lhad used it a short time the tumors commenced 
discharging, and Ido not think 1 overestimate the quan- 
tity from each tumor when | say that a good-sized tea- 
euptul of corruption ran out, after which they com- 
menced to heal up and disi mes an, and now my neck is as 

any lady’s. 










I believe the VEGETINE H cleansed every 
taint of scrofula from my sy ,and I desire to have 
this statement published, so ‘that other sufferers may find 
relief, as they surely will do if they try the VE« 





NE. 
It will afford me pleasure to give any further informa- 
tion relative to my case to all who w ¢ call or address me, 
JICE SHIRLEY. 
ll, 1874. 


Vegetine is Sold by All Druggists. 
22—It 


Noank, Conn., Nov. 








For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
_ MORSE BROS., Prop’rs _Canton, Mass. 





| 
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-| Are You Going to Paint? 


O ALL who may be in pursuit of a good article. we 


unhesitatingly say us nly the “AVEE 4 
CHEMICAL PAIN Aeadivedliniinnsen 


Sample Card of Colors, with Rule for ascertaining the 
amount of Paint your building would require, together 
with Price List, furnished free by 


L. HATFIELD & SON, 
PERN DEPOT OF THE AVERILL CuremMIcaL P? AINT Ce. 
___ 131 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


—— 
[MACHINE ] 


SILK] 








You may journey o’er the raging main, 
A better thread to find, 
But for a sewing silk, you’ll see 


Ecrek A’S not behind. 22—It 
HEAPEST BOOKS IN THE WORLD— 
THE BRITISH CLASSICS.—Each complete, well 

printed, good paper, sent to any reader of THE YouTH’s 
COMPANION, post-paid, by return mail, at the following 
prices: Shakespeare, 6 ; Byron, 50; Scott, 25; Gold- 
smith, 40; Burns, 25; A ian Nights, 25; Milton, 25; 
Cowper, 35; Wordsworth, 25; Moore, 25. Inclose_ the 
money to HAZZAKD & SON, Booksellers and Publish- 
ers, Monongahela City, Penn. Each book contains the 
entire poems of the author named, illustrated by portrait 
and index complete, without abridgment, being the c “he - 
est books ever printed. 


OpIN STANTIN E'S 
J 


INE TAR SOAP 
CURES SKIN ®SCALP DISEASES 


FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 
RESTORES HAIR®PREVENTS BALDNESS 




















SOLD BY GROCERS® UES 


Of the prettiest V isiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
and samples of 60 different ore for printing 
sent with each new order. W. C. CANNON, 46 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 19— -ly 


— COLGATE & C0.’S 


The tender and delicate odor 

Violet |. sreahty - gathered violets is 
y is delicious toilet 

T il e\% es The Soaumelter with which 
0 e tie, refreshing aroma clings to 
. fa ~? to the a aed 

Ww >t ~ ski 8 very remarkable. 
ater ' } Sold in half-pint bottles by all Druggists. 


WANTED uTor,” enlarged to 64 columns, religious 


00 NEW |and secular. Takes everywhere. Five mag- 
“AGENTS nificent: premiums. Sample, terms, ete., 
free. JAMES H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. 
 RPPPPEP PPA No Charges for obtainin 
NTORS Patents unless ave cessful, 
TO INVE pense free. . A.SHAW, 
| RPPPAPEPPANMN) Tremont Birect, Boston, 
. iy {’ For Agents in our Ten New Novel- 
SN IONE ties, just out. Needed in Shad 
house. Sample and Cireulars free by mail. B. 
WHITE & CO,, Newark, N. J $4 





The People’s dollar paper, “THE CONTRIB- 











For the Companion. 


THE MEADOW. 
Across the meadow, the barren meadow, 
The crows come flying before the spring, 
When the sky is shadowy, cold and sullen, 
And none of the sweeter birds can sing. 
Then over the meadow, the springing meadow, 
The rain comes tripping with merry feet, 
Waking the wild flowers, low in the grasses, 
Out of their dreams with its kisses sweet. 
And lo, in the meadow, the brightening meadow, 
Blossoms spring from the misty boughs, 
And wild songs ring from the hazel cover 
Where the glad bobolink guards his spouse. 
And soon in the meadow, the gay green meadow, 
The grasses bow when the breezes blow, 
And happy birds, the wide land over, 
Pipe and sing the long day through. 
And down in the meadow, the sunny meadow, 
Soon the silk of the corn is spun; 
Ripens the rose and burns the lily, 
Lo, the reaper !—Is summer done? 
For, 0, the meadow, the flaming meadow, 
Lies in a frost wreath fringed with fire; 
Drops the yold from the tuneless branches, 
Southerly flies the oriole choir. 
And throngh the meadow, the purple meadow, 
Hurry the winds with their rustling freight. 
Out of the north the cold comes creeping. 
Night falls soon. It is growing late. 
Still as a dream in the waiting meadow, 
Steadily southward goes the sun. 
Rests in sleep the pure, white meadow, 
To wake again when the night is done. 
ANNA Boynton, 


For the Companion. 


PROTECTED. 

A reckless young dragoon, named Matthew 
Stewart, belonging to a regiment of the Irish 
Horse Guards, was led to consecrate himself to 
the service of Christ under the preaching of John 
Wesley, during the time (about 1785) when that 
great and good man labored in the counties of 
West-Meath and Roscommon. 

Full of the joy and grace of his new life, Stew- 
art could not forbear speaking of it to his fellow- 
soldiers, and of urging them, too, to repent of 
sin and own their allegiance to their Master. 
Complaint was made at headquarters that ‘“Mat’’ 
had “turned preacher.” 
charging him from service. 

Hearing of this, Mr. Wesley, who had become 
well acquainted with the young man, wrote him 
a warm, kind letter. In the letter he advised 
him to go to Donegal, a county on the coast of 
north-west Ireland, and preach to the benighted 
people around Loughrasbeg Bay, and enclosing a 
five-pound note with the advice, bade him, when- 
ever he wanted more, to “apply to Jno. Wesley.” 

Stewart went at once and began his work, 
awakening much attention, and winning some 
souls. The hostility of the Roman Catholics was 
aroused, and one evening while he was holding 
a service at the foot of the hills not far from Ar- 
dara, one of the opposers came in and disturbed 
the meeting with insolent interruptions and _pro- 
fane oaths. 

Knowing that Mr. Stewart intended to cross 
Bainbaw Mountain next day to meet an appoint- 
ment, he went so far as to threaten, with awful 
imprecations, that he would waylay him and 
take his life. 

The man was a large, muscular ruffian, and 
much dreaded; and in that half-lawless neigh- 
borhood, no one cared to interfere with him, 
though all knew that he meant exactly what he 
threatened. 

Mr. Stewart, however, was not a man to be 
turned from his purpose when he believed he 
was doing the Lord’s work. Undaunted, he set 
out early the next morning, and followed the 
lonely road over the mountain. 

He passed the summit and began to descend 
on the other side. There was no human dwell- 
ing within several miles. He was unarmed. 
God should be his only help, he said. If He had 
any thing more for His servant to do in this 
world He would see that no harm came to him. 

So far His servant had not seen any person, 
but he had scarcely descended a mile when two 
men appeared in the road, as if waiting for him. 
He kept steadily on. Then he noticed that they 
were looking at something on the ground. Com- 
ing nearer, he saw the body of a third man, ly- 
ing dead. 

“We were at work near here,” said the two 
watchers, “and saw this man come in sight, and 
immediately stagger and fall.” 

Mr. Stewart stooped to examine the body. It 
was cold and rigid. But he knew the face. 


An order came, dis- 


Looking up, he said, solemnly, to the two labor- | 


ers,— 
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on his soul if he did not take my life. It was 
only last night that he swore he would have my 
heart’s blood before I crossed Bainbaw Moun- 
tain.” 

The promise of Divine deliverance from peril 
by darkness, and the arrow that flieth by day, 


had been more than made good to the fearless | 


| preacher. 


| Mr. Stewart continued to labor with success 


on the wild Donegal coast; and to this day sev- 
eral small Protestant churches in the neighbor- 
hood of Ardara, Glentiss and Locrus Point, bear 
witness to his faithful toil for the Master who 
so remarkably shielded his life. 
$< 
ARAB BOYS. 

Travellers are so intent upon describing the 
men and women, the hills and rivers, the moun- 
tains and plains, and so forth, that they very 





should have seen a deep vlush suffuse her face 
and neck; suddenly, finding the situation unen- 
durable, she precipitately fled, and hid herself 
from their stony gaze in the darkest corner under 
the piazza. It seemed a clear case of moral in- 
timidation on one side, and bashful “stage fright’? 
on the other. 
+r 
SUNDAY FOR THE MINER’S 
MULE. 

To “keep Sunday”’ is not only right and wise 
for the rest it gives, but it is right and wise for 
the opportunity of worship which it brings. 
The sordid cares of life, never interrupted, 
would make the world very dark indeed; and 
that is a glad and healthy law of heaven which 
bids us all come up to the Sun once a week. 


| There is an apt beauty in the following illustra- 


| tion of this,—homely though it is. 


A gentle- 


|man, writing to the Christian at Work, says: 


seldom condescend to tell us about the boys and | 


| girls of the strange lands they visit. Here, how- 
j ever, is a sketch from the portfolio of one recent 
| wanderer to the Levant, which will interest and 
amuse the reader: 


| 

It is very curious to go to the Syrian school- 
houses and see the piles of shoes at the door. 
There are new bright-red shoes, and old tattered 
shoes, and kob-kobs and black shoes, and some- 
times yellow shoes. The kob-kobs are wooden 
clogs, made to raise the feet out of the mud and 
water, having a little strap over the toe to keep 
it on the foot. 

You will often see little boys and girls running 
down steps and paved streets on these dangerous 
kob-kobs. Sometimes they slip, and then down 
they go on their noses, and the kob-kobs fly off 
and go rattling over the stones, and little Ali or 
Yuse, or whatever his name is, begins to shout, 
“Ya Imme! Ya Imme!” (“O, my mother!’’) and 
cries just like little children in other countries. 

But the funniest part is to see thes boys when 
they come out of school and try to find their 
shoes. There will be fifty boys, and of course a 
hundred shoes all mixed together in one pile. 
When school is out the boys make arush for the 
door. Then comes the tug of war. A dozen 
boys are standing and shuffling on the pile of 
shoes, looking down, kicking away the other 
shoes, running their toes into their own, stum- 
bling over the kob-kobs, and then making a dash 
to get out of the crowd. Sometimes shins will 
be kicked and hair pulled, and tarbooshes thrown 
off, and a great screaming follow, which will 
only cease when the teacher comes with “Asa,” 
or astick, and quells the riot. That pile of shoes 
will have to answer for a good many school-boy 


Syria. 

“You will wonder how they can tell their own 
shoes. So dol. And the boys often wear off 
each other’s shoes by mistake or on purpose, 
and then you will see Selim running with one 
shoe on and one of Ibrahim’s in his hand, shout- 
ing and cursing Ibrahim’s father and grandfath- 
er until he gets back his lost property. 


: oo 
THE DISTURBED CATS. 

That dogs and geese can show jealousy and 
impudence, nobody doubts. The effect of such 
exhibitions on other creatures and on themselves 
justifies the old fables in giving them human 
speech. 


A dog and cat were enjoying the warmth of a 
parlor fire in company, the cat reposing on a 
chair, and the dog stretched upon the rug. Mr. 
Dog seemed uneasy in mind, and reluctant that 
Miss Cat should so tranquilly enjoy her nap. 
He would restlessly observe her as, with closed 
eyes and chin on paw, she maintained her im- 
perturbable repose. 

At last the spectacle of so much comfort 
aroused his jealousy, and, approaching her on 
the side from which her face was averted, he 
slowly but heavily thrust his nose against her 
broadside of fur. In a flash she was awake, and, 
with turned head and waving tail, she spat at 
him with some exclamation of remonstrance. 
Her glance of wrath, however, found him gazing 
intently at some distant object beyond her body, 
apparently unconscious of her existence. 

She looked a moment, became satisfied of his 
innocence, and, as if ashamed of her ungenerous 
suspicions, resumed her attitude of repose. Ina 
moment he gave her a second forceful prod with 
his black nose, and is again found gazing ina 
distant way into space. 

She eyes him with mingled wrath and misgiv- 
ings, but his air of utter abstraction again reas- 
sures her, and she once more settles herself to 
rest. The nudge is given for the third time, and 
then, as if he felt sure he had utterly disturbed 
her mental equilibrium, he solemnly turned away 
and laid down on the mat. During the whole 
interview he did not vouchsafe a single glance at 
her countenance, but pretended to moodily ignore 
her existence. 

In another case a cat was again the party sinned 
against. 

Pussy was at this time lying on the piazza steps 
of a country house, and on the green sward in 
front was a flock of geese. Their wanderings 
brought them at last near the steps, when the 
leader, taking a violent prejudice to the kitten, 
| waddled up to her with elongated neck and ex- 
tended bill, and planted himself in a permanent 
| position of studied insolence. 

One by one, the line of followers ranged them- 
|selves in a sort of semicircle about their vic- 
| tim, and craned out their necks in unanimous 
derision. ‘The guiltless object of all this atten- 
| tion stood her ground for a little while, blinking 
| her eyes at her audience. Then, could we have 





fights, and bruised noses, and hard feelings in | 


One day, as I was passing a Pennsylvania coal 
mine, I saw a small field full of mules. 


else in a little while they go blind.” ; 
I never hear a word against keeping the Sab- 


| bath day holy but that I remember the mules. 
| They could not have kept their eyesight by say- 





“That is the man who imprecated God’s curse! looked beneath that veil of fur, I doubt not we | 


ing, “The better the day the better the deed,” 


} and continuing to work; nor by quitting work, 


but remaining down in the mine to spend the 
Sabbath in sleep or recreation. And who 
would be stupid enough to go to those mules in 
the field, and say, “You big-eared fools, what 


are you winking and blinking around here for? | 


Have all days alike.” 

It is no wonder that human beings (guilty, 
while the mules are not), who allow themselves 
no Sun-day, grow morally blind. 


——— +> - 


For the Companion. 
YOU ANDI. 

You count your dollars by the thousands, 

I my pennies by the score; 
Your ¢ hman drives you in your carriage, 
Street-cars pass my humble door; 
You can ride for daily pleasure, 

1 to church, but seldom more. 
You are robed in costly fabrics, 

Tam clad in cotton gown; 
Music fills your halls and parlors, 

Songs of birds for me float down; 
Sheltered are your winter roses, 

Mine are lying crisp and brown. 
For your friends are costly plexsures, 

More than I would dare to guess; 
Mine in welcomes find such treasures 

As I have,—nay, words express 
Meagerly my joy in greeting 

Many a tried and welcome guest. 
You have ease and I have labor; 

ave cares you cannot know ; 

Wants have I, but would not barter 

My dear home for all your show. 
Those who love me love sincerely , 

Gift that wealth cannot bestow. 


aia 
CAPART’S SERVANT. 

Jules Verne is a wild inventor, and famous for 
his improbabilities; but his orang, ‘“Jupe,” in the 
story of “The Mysterious Island,” that acts as 
waiter, &c., like an intelligent negro servant, is 
no improbable creation. The wonderful African 
chimpanzee, ‘‘Tombouctou,”? now in Paris, is a 
fact, and would make an excellent mate for 
Verne’s fiction. 

He is perfectly tame and gentle. While his 
master, M. Capart, lived at Sierra Leone, he filled 
in his house the office of domestic, saluting vis- 
itors, opening doors, &c. When they embarked 
for France, Tombouctou suffered some days from 
sea-sickness, but after his recovery he jumped 
about on deck, on yard arms and masts, and be- 
came a great favorite with the sailors. When 
the ship was entering the Gulf of Gascony, Mme. 
Capart was startled at missing her baby, a child 
eight months old. Looking about her, and then 
up towards the sky, she saw the monkey, with 
the baby in his arms, on the top of the main- 
mast, gravely seated on a yard arm, rocking the 
child to and fro, as he had seen the mother often 
do, while now and then he would give it a pat on 
the cheek with his paw. 

This lasted for perhaps half a minute; then, 
while every eye was upon him, he executed a 

rodigious cabriole, descended in an instant the 

ackstay, and, hooking himself by his tail to the 
yard-beam, balanced himself with his burden. 
The mother screamed, but the captain put his 
hand over her mouth, commanding silence, as 
the monkey might be frightened and let go his 
hold of the baby. Finally came a dash of sea 
against and over the ship, when Tombouctou let 
go the mast and fell, but with such address as to 


catch himself with one hand to a rope, jump up- | 


on & ladder, and with one bound was upon the 
bridge, with the baby safe and sound in his arms. 


~2> 
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THE TWO FIRST LEXINGTONS. 

New England names have been repeated with 
almost inconvenient frequency in the christening 
of towns and cities through most of the newer 
States of the Union, but not always for historic 
reasons. From the following we infer that Ken- 
tucky has the oldest “Lexington,” next to Mas- 
sachusetts: 

The Philadelphia Ledger, speaking of the com- 
motion excited by the tidings of the battles of 
Lexington and Concord, as they spread south- 
ward, says: 

“The writer of this article has often heard an 
aged lady, now deceased, describe the public ex- 
citement, and her own terror, as the dusty rider 





The boy | 
who was with me said, “Those are the mules | 
that work all the week down in the mine, but | 
Sunday they have to come up into the light, or | 


spurred his jaded horse through the streets 
shouting ‘A-lar-um! A-lar-um!’ The villagers 
hastened to the inn where they knew the couriey 
would rest his horse, and even while he was 
telling his story men were springing to the sa¢. 
| dle, to become, in their turn, the heralds of news 
| so astounding. 
| How far the spirit of resistance and the coy,. 
| age of the Colonists extended, is best illustrated 
| by a fact not often quoted here, though in ‘Old 
| Kentucky’ it is familiar. In the then wilder. 
|ness on the banks of the Elkhorn, a hunting 
| party were encamped. During the summer the 
| news of the battle of Lexington reached them 
and they called their new settlement Lexington, 
| A flourishing semi-rural city of over fifteen thoy. 
|sand inhabitants, a leading centre of literatuye 
| trade and manufactures, now stands as one of 
the most interesting monuments, not only of the 
| battle of Lexington, but of the fact that the 
| hearts of the then colonies throbbed in unison — 
| united in courage, united in hope. Some twep. 
| ty-five or more other towns and counties in the 
| United States have adopted the same suggest. 
| ive and historic name.” 


+> 
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MARVELLOUS SNAKE-FIGHT, 
The Santa Rosa (California) Democrat of Feb, 
} 20th tells this story: 

Last August, as Mr. Wooldridge, who lives 
| just above Cloverdale, formerly of Petaluma, was 
| going to his work in the early morning, he sawa 
strange sight, something which he could not at 
first define—whirling, writhing and turning on 
the ground. 

On a nearer approach, what was his astonish- 
ment to discover two immense rattlesnakes ep. 
| gaged in a deadly strife. They were wrapped 
| around each other from the tail to within six or 
eight inches of the head, and never fora moment 
did they take their eyes off each other. Now and 
then they would slowly unwind to within one or 
two coils of the tail, when, with an instantaneous 
movement, they would again become involved to 
the neck, and with jaws distended and fangs ex. 
posed, one would strike at the other, his antago. 
nist invariably dodging the blow, when in tun 
he would be foiled. 

After repeating their manceuvres for a time, 
they would lie panting in each other’s coils, and 
then slowly and cautiously unwind, only to re. 
peat the involvement and striking again. So 
fiercely did they embrace each other that one 
would think surely the life would be crushed out. 
Strike after strike was made on both sides, but 
never once was an adversary so far caught off 
his guard as to receive a blow. 

They had been fighting over a space of fifteen 
or twenty feet, as evinced by their tracks in the 
dust. To all appearances they had been fighting 
all night, every inch of ground bearing marks of 
the conflict. After looking at them for some 
time, Mr. Wooldridge cut a pole some eight or 
ten feet long, and just then a Mr. Murphy 
came up. 

He took the pole, and, approaching the snakes, 
they simultaneously discovered him, when, loos 
ening their hold of each other with marvellous 
rapidity, the larger one rushed at him, perfectly 
furious. It required the second blow to stop him. 
In a moment after, the other started after Mr. 
Murphy, as his now dead antagonist had done, 
when he, too, was slain by a well-directed blow. 
One had sixteen and the other fifteen rattles. 





—_——--—_ + — 
A LETTER IN SEARCH OF ITS 
ADDRESS. 

Recently, among the many cases of wandering 
epistles, we noted one directed, “Box No. 2, 
Connecticut,” which, through the kind offices of 
many post-masters and clerks, actually reached 
the person it was meant for, with a dozen or 
more mail-marks on it. But, as a traveller, that 
Connecticut letter has since been beaten by 4 
Massachusetts one. 


A letter was lately received by a citoyenne of 
Massachusetts, which had made a remarkable 


journey. It was written by an American I 
Paris, and forwarded by bankers to St. Helen, 
addressed to the captain of an American vest. 
Arriving at St. Helena after the departure of the 
vessel for Boston, it was sent on there by the 
consignee at St. Helena. There it laid the usual 
time, was advertised, and being uncalled for, Was 
sent to the dead-letter office. From there it wa 
returned to the bankers in Paris, they having 
affixed their office stamp to the letter when firs 
mailed. The bankers having the Boston addres 
of the writer, erased the original superscript? 
and started it back again to the writer at Boston. 
Meanwhile, the writer had removed to the sub 
| urbs, and the carrier, in delivering the letters 
| addressed, learned the whereabouts of the writer, 
| and forwarded the now much-defaced missive © 
| its destination, where it finally arrived eight 
| months after its subscribed date, having 0 the 
meantime traversed a distance of some seventeed 

thousand miles, and received the impression 

some twenty-two different post-office stamps 

Perhaps the most interesting point in the matter 
is that the letter was written by a young lady 

her wandering sweetheart, and when it ha 
| brought to her, she was sitting at the — 
| enjoying with him the comforts of married lile. 


+> 





| AT A RECENT spelling match at Colum’, 
| Tenn., for the benefit of one of the —_ 
| there, the teacher premeditatedly brought oy 
personal difficulty between a clerk in ast od 
| store and the word “rhapsody.” No sooner mH 
| the unoffending word thrown at the young bility 
| than, with the wildest confidence in his. ¥ 
| to knock both Worcester and Webster ned 
i middle of next week at a single blow, he as 
it back, mangled, mutilated and bleeding bert 
“W-r-a-p, wrap, 8-0, wrap-so, d-a, wrap- 
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For the Companion. 


LEARNING TO WALK. 


; 





Creep, creep, creep, 
All about the floor, 
Climbing by the chairs, 
Peeping through the door. 
Little cunning hands,’ 
Pretty, dimpled feet, 
Mouth like a rosebud, 
Full of kisses sweet. 
She has crept enough, 
Now, my baby dear, 
Stand up on ’oo feet; 
Mamma sits right here. 
There, she’s tumbled down! 
Won’t try any more? 
What a funny heap, 
Flat upon the floor! 
Up she comes again; 
That was but a slip. 
Here’s a kiss to cure 
The pretty, grieving lip. 
She’s got little feet, 
All her very own. 
Papa, come and see, 
Baby stands alone! 
Mrs. M. F. Botts. 
+ or—_——_— 
For the Companion. 
CURLY’S COUGH MEDICINE. 

What a cold winter it was when Curly had the 
whooping cough! The wind roared and whistled 
about the house, as if it was determined to get 
inside; every night Jack Frost covered the win- 
dows with white curtains which it took half a 
day to melt off; the snow drifted so high that an 
amy of men were kept busy in clearing the 
horse-car track; and all the people held their ears 
and noses as they went to and fro in the streets. 

“Ho, hum!” sighed Curly one day, when -he 
heard a ring at the door. “There’s Dr. Bland 
aoming to give me somefing bitter. Wish I 
wasn’t Curly to-day.’’ 

“Some boys would be very glad to be Curly, 
with all his toys, and three kittens beside,” said 
Dr. Bland, entering the room just then. 

“Hum; ’spect they don’t know about hookin’- 
cough, then,’’ said Curly, letting the doctor take 
him on his knee and feel his pulse. 

“They don’t know about a dear mamma, and 
a warm room, and a rocking-horse, nor white 
stapes to eat after taking this bitter powder,” 
said Dr. Bland, popping the medicine into Curly’s 
Mouth. 

“Do you know such boys?” asked Curly, 
thoughtfully, trying not to mind the bitter taste. 

“Dozens of them; there is one out on your steps 
low, waiting for me to go and see his sick sister. 
He has holes in his shoes, and puts his fingers in 
his mouth to keep them warm. No mittens, no 
scarf, no overcoat.” 

“No hookin’-cough, too!”’ said Curly, eagerly. 

“Bat I’m sorry for that boy. Give him my or- 
ange, please.’’ 

Curly looked out of the window to see the doc- 
‘or drive away, and the poor boy smiled and 
uodded at Curly as he saw the orange, and then 
tlimbed into the sleigh beside Dr. Bland. 

Bat it was not long before Curly began to fret 
again. 

“T'm so tired, my head aches, and [ ’spise this 
old cough!” he said. 

“Suppose you try a new medicine,” 
mamma.” 

Curly put both hands over his mouth. 

“Suppose [ b: ‘ing down a basketful of your 
broken toys from the attic, and we mend them 


said 


'? give to some of the poor children Dr. Bland | 


Spoke of today. It will help you to forget your 


own troubles a little to think of other uncomfor- 
table boys.”’ 

| So Curly and mamma spent the afternoon in 

| png together five wooden soldiers and a milk- 

| man’s cart with a painted driver. And the next 
day Curly asked Dr. Bland to give them to some 
child who had no happy home and pretty play- 
things. 

| “It's my new med’cine,” said Curly, langhing- 
| “I didn’t cough half so hard when I was mend. 

ing them. I like it better than what comes in 

bottles.”’ 

“So do I,” said the doctor. 
little Pat Nolan, who has not got the ‘hookin’- 
cough,’ but has broken his leg, and lies all day 
on a hard bed, in a room where the snow blows 
in at the cracks in the wall.’ 

“Poor little Pat!’? said mamma. 
him a blanket, too.”’ 


’ 


that Curly and his mother every day put in order 
some toy, which was sent to a poor child, and 
every day Dr. Bland told Curly about the places 
to which the gifts carried joy and delight. 

The days grew warmer, and spring was com- 
ing. Curly’s cough was better, and he began to 
think of going out of doors again. One day a 
large basket was left at the house, and Bridget 
brought it up stairs, for on the handle was a 
eard marked, “Curly’s last cough medicine.” 

Mamma untied the cover, and out jumped—a 
lovely little white Spitz dog, with silky curls and 
soft, brown eyes! A scarlet ribbon was on his 
neck, and a paper attached, bearing this rhyme: 


“Dear little master, 

I think you'll gain faster 
To come out and play 

The next pleasant day 

With your little dog Tray. 

If you don’t like that name, 
I will love you the same 

If you'd call me your Floss, 
And be my Curly Ross.” 


“O, O!” was all Curly could say to this beau- 
tiful present; and I must wait until next time to 
tell you more about Curly’s last cough medicine. 

Cc. A. G. 


ae aa 





RHYMES FOR ALL WEATHERS. 


When the glow-worm lights her lamp, 
Then the air is always damp. 


If the cock goes crowing to bed, 
He's sure to rise with a wet head. 


When black snails do cross your path, 
Then black clouds much moisture hath. 


When ye see the gossamer flying, 
Then be sure the air is drying. 
nella cancion 
For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PAPPOOSE. 

The children were having a splendid time,— 
Dotty, Dick and Baby May,—out under the great 
walnut tree that shaded the house. Dick had 
the hammer, Dotty her dolls and all her Tittle 
housekeeping arrangements, while baby sat on 
her bright woollen rug, contentedly sucking her 
pink thumb and watching the others at their 
play. So their mamma ventured to take a book 
and rest awhile. 

Presently Dotty spied some round, green wal- 
nuts in the grass. ‘‘O Dick, these are good to 
eat! You just crack one with your hammer and 
see.’? So Dick pounded away with all his baby 
strength, but couldn’t crack the nut. 


nuts, and squeezed them with their little white 
hands until they got tired of that. 

Then Dotty thought of something else. “Just 
see our hands, Dick! They look like all the Ind- 
ians’ round here. I’m going to wash baby’s face 
in it and play she’s a little pappoose.” 

Dear little pet! She didn’t object to the wash- 
ing, as it seemed to be something very interesting 
to the others; so Dotty covered the sweet baby 
face with juice, and was proceeding to rub it 
over her snow-white neck and arms, when, unfor- 
tunately, some got into her great, brown eyes. 

The next moment mamma was startled by 
piercing screams and cries, and rushed out to 
find her baby transformed into a regular brownie, 
her beautiful eyes swollen and smarting with 
pain, her soft round cheeks and smooth forehead 
burning and blistered by the poisonous walnut 
juice. 

Such a sorry time as they had of it for awhile! 

Mamma bathed the poor eyes and face in every 
soothing lotion she could devise, until at last the 
little thing sobbed herself to sleep. 

In a few hours the pain was gone, and pet 
could open her eyes. But O, what a forlorn- 
looking baby she was! 

The children’s father 





ones, with their golden hair and snow-white com- ! 


__ THE _YOUTE’S — CO} MPANION, 


“T will carry it to | 


“T will send | 


Curly clapped his hands with glee, and after | 


plexion, were a marvel of beauty and brightness 
among these children of the forest. But for 
weeks Baby May was as brown as any little pap- 
poose that you might sce peering over its moth- 
er’s shoulder from a comfortable perch on her 
back. Dotty was very penitent, and tried to com- 
fort mamma by saying,— 

“Never mind, mamma. If anybody sees her, 
they’ll think she’s some poor little Indian baby; 
they won't think she belongs to us.” 

Mrs. A. W. CurTIs. 








| NUTS TO CRACK! 
Enigmas, Guevetien, Povme, &e. 
1. 
WORD SQUARE. 
1. To do my first is generally mean ; 


2. The fur of my second is often seen ; 
3. My third is to expiate ; 











| 4. My fourth is an herb much used in our State; 








was a missionary among | 
the Indians in New York State, and these little | 


5. My fifth is a verb,— what a boy does to his mate. 
JONAS R, LAws. 


2. 
THE FAMILY OF THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED IN 
A SHOE, 


There was an old woman who lived in a huge shoe, 

She had a great many children, and did not know 
what to do; 

She said, “ Twill, Lam sure, be impossible for me 

To give them all bacon, or a hot cup of tea. 

Alas! my sad heart hurts me sore when I think 

That I can never give them to eat and to drink 

As much as they want; and my rage against fate, 

Who hope terribly daunts, is undoubtedly great. 

And on, ever on, I can’t go; [shall die, 

If clothes, food and fuel in order to buy ’ 

I must work like a trooper, half red in the face, 

And rush on, and speed on, like riders who race. 


Now, readers, this old woman had in the shoe 
Six sons and seven daughters, if her tale be true; 
And their names in the foregoing lines you may see, 
So find them, and spell them, and tell them to me. 
LITTLE FOLKs. 
3. 


REBUS. 





Works of Art. 


L. G- 
4. 
WORD SQUARE. 


To stray my first will ever tend; 
(Reversed it names a proven friend. ) 


Whate’er my next may say or do, 

’Tis always fat and clumsy too. 
Ill-doings may deserve our blame ;— 
My third its meed of praise can claim. 
Lay by this paper when you rise, 

My fourth expresses where it lies. 


And now my fifth select with care 
To hinder, and complete the > 





Then Dotty tried, but didn’t succeed any bet- 5. aaa 
ter, but a new idea came into her mind. “O BLANKS TO BE FILLED BY TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Dick, see this funny juice that runs out of the! ‘They were simple —, built of —. 
shell. It’s awful bitter, but let’s squeeze this lit-| The —— were too intent on game to notice —. 
tle cup full and play it’s cider.” It sunset coaae ak seuameaana —— = 

So they pounded the green shells from a dozen | profound an author. B. 





Military. 


WILLY Wisp. 


Conundrums. 

What country is most hospitable? India. 
dear. 

What island has most fruit in it? Candia. 
dear.) 

What animals are suited toaking? Two reindeer. 
(To reign, dear.) 

What letter expresses pain? O,dear. (Oh, dear!) 

If a lady asked her blind lover the color of a 


flower, what would he reply? I have no eye, dear. 
(No idea.) CHARL, 


(Inn, 
(Can, 


= 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Aft, raft, craft. And, land, bland. Ice, rice, 
price. r, pear, spear. Ounce, rounce, frounce., : 
Ouse, rouse, grouse. Eels, keels, skeels. Inks, | 
pinks, spinks. Ink, link, clink. Rape, 
—— Eat, heat, cheat. In, pin, spin. 

&. “A book i in breeches.” 

3 Tiara, Thmb, Attic, 
Reset. AUTHORS. 

4. Yacht, Abhor, Chore, Hordc, Trees. 
le 5. “I swallow butter toast and coffve for break- 
‘ast.’’ 


Aches, Groan, Myrrh, | 


crape, | 


ey 


“é 


FIC AND USEFUL. 


SCI EN | 
Muct h attention is now attracted throughout the coun- 
try by the remarkable qualities of the new Plastic Truss, 
which retains the rupture under all circumstances and at 
all times. Worn with ease night and day, and kept on till 
a pertect cure is effected. Sold cheap. Very durable. It 
is sent by mail everywhere by the Elastic ‘Truss Co., No. 
683 Broadway, New York city, who send Circulars free 
on application. Branch office, 29 ‘Tremont Street, corner 
Winter Street, Boston. d2—1t 


N EMINENT DIVINE 5 Says: | 
ZX Syrup gives me new vigor and buoyancy of spirits. 
Address 


de ¢ A MONTH to agents everywhere. 

S 200 : EXCELSLOK MFG. CO,, Buchanan, Mich. 
NIVEN AWAY! 1 pack fine Ornamental Visiting 
AF Cards for or stump. Newark Novelty Co., Newark, N.J. 

10 CENTS year, postpaid. —Fashion journal. Larga 

quarterly paper. iH. E. Ww ARRE N,W estfield, Mass. 


EST OFFER to Ladies or Gentlemen as Agents. 
Address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box I4l, 
Northampton, Mass. otf 


OOK at our grand ‘offer. All out of employment 
should send at once for Illustrated Catalogue. 





“The Peruvian 











GLUCK, New Bedford, Mass 

2( MOTTLED PHOTO CARDS, 4 styles, with 
name, 20 cents; Outtit, 19 styles, fo cents.’ One 

Black Silk Bow for Boys only 10 cents and stamp. »Aa- 


i dress J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. - 
50 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting ee sent 
le 


postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble, Snowflake and Damask cards. 
Agents wanted. Comnnissions + to 50 per cent. 

l4—ly A. H. FULLER, Brockton, Mass. 





| OATMEAL GLYCERIN The best and cheapest 
PolLeT Soar. Sold everywhere. 

QILV ER-PLATED WARE polished with INDEXI- 

| K) CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if 

| polished with whiting or plate-powder. 4l—tf 


D { —) and hardest work in the house made 
comparatively easy and pleasant. Every 
one interested in reducing aes *s work should send now 
astamp for our cirenlar, GR 1, DIXON & CO,, 51 Cly- 
bourn Avenue, Chicago. i4- -13t 


> 
‘TYPE. 
{105 W ‘ashington “Street, Boston, Mass. 
| specimen book. 


| 
N INERALS.—A fine collection of Minerals for ev ery 
1 youth in the country. Only $200 for fifty fine ot 
imens illustrating the prominent Minerals ali named; 
larger series of 100 specimens for $500. Natural History 
Store, 18 Arch St., Boston, Ms. BrEWsTER & KNOWLTON. 


1. 000 AGENTS, ‘Teachers Students. men ‘and 
mosses winted to sell CENTENNIAL 
| GAZETTE 4 OF THE U.S. Shows grand _re- 
| sults of too EARS PROGRESS. A whole Li- 
| brary. Boston Globe —Not a luxury, but a necessi- 
| ty. Inter-ocean.— Best Selling Book “ublished Good 
ay. (ar Want Gen. Agt. in every city of 10,000. Ad- 
dress J.C. MeCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 19—4t 


THE HOME GUEST, and four of the best 
Chromos ever published, Mrs. Pollock’s Great His- 
torical Translation of ‘Ihe King’s P ages , just commenced. 
The Home Guest has no superior. Our Chromos are the de- 
light of all. Sample cone and one Chromo on receipt of 
30 cents; 4C hromos anc — Guest one year for $1 10. 
HOME GUEST PU + - Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. . oO. 19— 








ty Lg put up expressly for Amateur Print- 
by the New England ne Foundry, 
Senc we a 


+; 


Box, 2 


Agents for the best selling 25 
Cent Prize Stationery Package 
in the world. Samples — 
away. Address, with 6 cen! 


WANTED SP 


stamp, BRIDE & CO., 7! 
M ON E 7 For agents, either sex. Patent and 
$ 4 Fancy Novelties. La 4 


$MO & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt Street, N. 


ONEY made rapidly with Stencil and — Check 
Outfits. Catalogues, samples and full partic- 
ulars FREE. 8. M. SPENCER, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


OOK AGENTS 


ase TH D men and women—have 








OUSAN 
wered our call to sell that famous new book— 
$’’ and yet we want § 


TEL iT AL 
30,0 copies have been sold, and sti 
ey vs in favor daily, and actually outsells all other 
books three to one ! Ministers wena ia The der" 
y. ‘It is aple: ous 





er OUTFIT ~— ling 

ay. he 

toall. Large perpbicts, Pee he) ros wEREE 
Address, A. D. WORTH 113 & CO., Hartford, Conn. 








FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
SENT treatment of Conoumpeiee. Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, eart D inenee, 
SENT ier Rheumatism, Fevers Skin_ Dis- 
eases, etc., elc., it be sent by anit free of 
charge to any one send ing their address to 
rs. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
York, (yr 'the standard receipts in this 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
person w ith a family. Mij—S2t 


| Ge aefenberg Veget table Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 


vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBEKG C mee ap oak 
7—ly 56 Reade Street, ‘. ¥ , 























For a case of Asthma, Congh or Cold that 
$500 Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not cure, 
Large bottles 35 cents. Sample free. Dr. 
GOLD p gists everywl here. 
BUY J.&P COATS BLACK 
. . 
Tjow SHALL I woo THEE? Or, Tur 
HEART'S OUTPOURINGS. A curious and beautiful 
collection of love letters. ‘Tenderly delicate, sweetly pa- 
Price, 30 cent: 
ch lm unrivalled collection of pathetic, 
1 Ser ious and Comic Speeches and Recitations, in prose and 
Gatherings and Evening Parties. It embraces French, 
Dutch, Irish, Yankee and Ethiopian Stories and Speeches. 
vol., neat paper covers. Price, 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
| barsting Witticisms, &e , &c. Price, li cents. 
Second- 
| Sight Mystery, 1s ——— by Robert Heller and oth- 
rs, fully explained. In this little volume we place all 
| the wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our 
| Either of the above will he sent by mail, poctens pa 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COM PaRY, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York 15— 
ONRY AND FAMILY MaGaziNE, with Certificate of 
Crips § ig” ser yon", Address 
| . W. BROWN 


W. KiInsmMAN, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 
—ly_ 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 
thetic and <Vahagaed quizzical. 1 vol., paper covers. 
poetry. Suitable for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, Social 
The Stump Speaker.—Bcing a collection of Comic 
| Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the 
| young friends. Price, 15 cents. 
7 ANTED, by all Free Masons, the Voicr. or Mae. 
22— 196 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 





The Surscrirvrion Price of the ComMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the | 


Postage by us 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the vear. 

Tur Comvanion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order ia received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENS for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BK PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name can 
be changed 

DISCONTINUANCES, 
must be notified by 
his paper stopped. 


letter when a subscriber wishes 

All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Yor name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The conrts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be 
MASON & CO., 


addressed to PERRY 
Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





CHANGE OF COLOR IN ANIMALS, 

It is well known that chameleons change color on | 
different trees, and that many animals, and birds, | 
and insects resemble closely the vegetation that sur- 
rounds them. It has been recently discovered that 
a species of crabs have the power of modifying their 
own color to resemble the surface about them. 

M. Pouchet, a distinguished French naturalist, 
took crabs caught a rose or dark 
lily color, and put them in porcelain dishes, having 
white or black bottoms. In twenty-four hours the 
crabs were entirely unlike each other. Those in the | 
white dish were yellowish, almost colorless, as if they 
had just shed their skin; 
of He then transferred them 
from one dish to the other, and their colors changed 
to correspond, By the use of the microscope he de- 
tected the causes of change. 

When the coloring cells are pressed close together, | 
they are too minute to make any impression, and | 
this happens on a white bottom. When the animal 
is placed on a dark ground, the coloring-cells begin 
to expand, send out little branches, and make them- 
selves very perceptible. 


by fishermen, of 


a brown red color. 


As the branches continue 
a cobalt color, and gradually 
settle into a brown. When the animals are trans- 
ferred to a white bottom, the cells gradually con- 
tract again, till they seem colorless, 
arrangement of 
their enemies. 


to distend they receive 


This is a wise 
Providence, to conceal them from 


e ‘ 
WANTED HIS PORTRAIT. 
Intelligent people often betray ignorance of some 
of the arts and sciences, and it is not at all singular 
that a poor Scottish peasant woman should have 
mile such a ludicrous request as is related below: 


Some time back, there was ushe red into the recep- 
tion-room of a photographer’s establishment in 
Edinburgh, one fine afternoon, a respectable looking, 
but rather quaintly dressed country-woman, with a 
tolerably large basket on her arm. She seemed a 
little perturbed as she looked round at the elegantly 
furnished room; but the genial manner of our friend 
soon put her at her ease, although she could not be 
prevailed on to sit down, declaring “sic grand chairs 
were no’ made for the like o’ me.”’ After a few pre- 
liminary observa‘ions regarding the weather, the 


| description of an ingenious and successful method 


| ing the funeral expenses of one of the criminals to 


| bill on the pulpit, he said, “Who'll cover that?” 


| suses of the flock. 


| he reached fifty cents. 
-Remember that the Publishers | 


| rangement a goodly amount was realized. 


}and fashionable withal, while 


| “Remember, now, and eat with your fork.’ 


those in the dark dish were | fork.’ 


| whispered to him, he threw down knife and fork, 
|! and 4 


| we eat or go hungry, and I’m going to eat six shil- 





following conversation ensued: 

“LT hear you are a braw photographer, and can 
mak’ grand pictures; an’ deed if ye drew a’ that’s 
on the wa’ Lam thinkin’ ye’re’en better than I’ve 
been telt. Noo, sir, I’m wantin’ ye to do me a great 
favor, for which I'll pay ye weel, for 'm no meybe | 
sae puiras IT look. Ye maun ken that I've ason,a 
rael bonny lad, an’ he just the pride o’ my life; an’ 
I want ye to mak’ a picture o’ him to comfort me 
when he’s far awa’. He's ow'r six feet high, wi’ 
fine blue een, and brown curly hair, an’ cheeks like 
roses,—in fact just the best looking lad ina’ the 
country side. If ye'll draw his pictur’ for me Ill 
pay ye whatever ye chairge, and see,”’—opening her 

ket,—*here’s three dozen new-laid eggs, an’ a 
pair of fine fat chuckies into the bargain!” 

“Well, my good woman, I shall do my best to get 
a good likeness of your son, but there was no neces- 
sity for bringing the eggs and fowls. Just send him 
up at once, and you may take home the picture with 
you to-night.’ 

“Se nd chim up! 
teawlia! 


Eh, dear sir, he’s awa’ in Aus- 


> 
HICCOUGHED TO DEATH. 

It sounds almost like mockery to connect the idea 
or fact of death with these little gastric spasms which 
children have almost every day. 
no more 


We commonly care 
fora fit of the hiccoughs than we do fora 


hangnail; but coming on with known or unknown 


disease, they may possibly wear out a patient and | 


prove fatal. The Burlington (lowa) Hawkeye says: 
About ono of the most singular cases of death that 
ever came within our province to mention, is that of 
Milton W. Blair, of Louisa County, who died last 
week in California of the hiccoughs. Mr, Blair is 
an old merchant of Louisa County, but has not been 
engaged in business for a number of years. He has 
been residing near Morning Sun since retiring from 
busiuess. Last fall he was attacked with a fit of hie- 
coughing, which continued for some weeks with 


| average man, of two inches a year. 


| 
| le 


| 


| 


_THE YO UTH’S 


scarcely any intermission. Becoming alarmed at the — 
long continuance of the spell, Mr. Blair came to 

Burlington to consult with a doctor, who, after ireat- 

ing him awhile, declared he could give him no relief. | 
From this city he proceeded to Chicago, and consult- | 
ed the best medical authorities there, who did all in 

their power for him, but could not relieve him. By 
their advice he went to California, accompanied by 
his sister, thinking that the change of climate would 
do him good, remaining in that State to the time of 
his death, hiccoughing almost continually, and hav- 
ing but few intervals of rest. The continued strain 
and distress wore him to a mere shadow of his for- 
mer self, and last week his sister telegraphed to 
friends and relatives in this and Louisa Counties, 
that he was dead, and she was bringing his remains 
on for burial. 


io 
WHO'LL COVER TIIAT? 
The Charleston (S. C.) News gives the following 


of taking up a collection in one of their churches: 


In one of the colored churches of this city, on last 
Sunday, the preacher adopted a novel way of rais- 


be hanged on next Friday. Standing amid his books 
and pulpit drapery, with a hymn-book in one hand 
and a five-dollar bill in the other, he invited con- 
tributors to the fund. Laying down his five-dollar 


The amount was soon covered by one of the Croe- 

Down went a two-dollar bill, fol- 

lowed by the exclamation, “ Who'll cover that ?”’ 
The amount was covered, and so on he went until 


On laying down this piece of fractional currency, 
he said, “I now come to the old ladies; surely one 
of them will cover that amount.’ 

One of the elder sisters tottered up to the pulpit, 
and with an evident air of satisfaction, covered the 
fifty cents with currency of the same denomination. 

“Now for the Sunday school children,” said the 
preacher, as he laid down a ten-cent bill. “How 
many of the lambs will cover that?’’ and the origi- 
nal ten-cent bill was buried in a heap of similar bits 
of the nation’s promises to pay. By this novel ar- 


——————@ = 


HARD TO TRAIN, 


Ladies take to habits of polite society by a kind of 
intuition, but they often have a hard task in training 
brothers and husbands to observe them. The Detroit 
Free Press gives an illustration: 

Among the crowd around a hotel dinner-table late- 
ly, were a husband and a wife from Wisconsin, going 
East on the nigut train. She was much the younger, 
he was like an old 
bear. As they sat down, she was heard to ) whisper, 

He started off all right; but pretty soon she caught 
him feeding his mouth with his knife, and she nudged 
him and whispered, “You have forgotten; use your 


He commenced again; but it wasn’t two minutes 
before she had to prompt him once more. He made 
still another start and another failure, and, as she 


growled,— 


“Now, se e here, Mary, it’s twelve shillings whether 


lings’ worth if I lose a whole set of case-knives down 


my throat!’ She had nothing more to say. 


> 
HEROIC DEFENCE, 

Boys who have good stuff in them show it in emer- 

gencies. They are cool and brave in facing danger, 

and have all their resources atcommand. The Port- 








land Press tells of a fine fellow who has the making 
of a man in him: 


Recently, Mr. Joseph F. Dennison, who resides in 
Wilmot, Nova Scotia, went, accomp — by his 
wife, to make a call upon a neighbor, leaving his lit- 
tle boy, nine years old, and two younger sisters, alone 
inthe house. The children were-startled soon after 
their parents left by the appearance of a large wild- 
eat, which suddenly dropped in upon them. The 
boy, with great courage, caught up a billet of wood 
and assaulted the animal, while the little girls, 
mounted on a table, watched the conflict, and en- 
couraged their champion by shouts of, “Give it to 
him,Sammy!” And Sammy did giveittohim. The 
fight was long and fierce; but the boy conquered at 
last, and when his father and mother got home, they 
found the great cat dead on the floor, and Sammy 
standing over him, very proud, as he had reason to 
be, of his exploit. 

eee G nme 


INCH BY INCH. 


Observations regarding the growth of man have 
determined the following interesting facts: The 
most rapid growth takes place immediately after 
birth, the growth of an infant during the first year of 
its existence being about eight inches. This ratio of 
increase gradually decreases until the age of three 
years is reached, at which time the size attained is 
half that which it is to become when full grown. 
After five years the succeeding increase is very reg- 
ular till the sixteenth year, being at the rate, for the 
Beyond sixteen 
the growth is feeble, being for the following two 
years about six-tenths of an inch a year; while from 


| eighteen to twenty the increase in height is seldom 


overone inch. At the age of twenty-five the growth 
ceases, save in a few exceptional cases 
ee ee 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 

Foreigners find the English language hard to mas- 
ter. Its mysteries of spelling and pronunciation 
baffle them. The following good story is told of 
Voltaire: . 
While learning the English language (which he 
did not love), finding that the word plaque, with six 
‘tters, was monosyllabic, and aque, with only the 
last four letters of plague, dyssyllabic, he expressed 
a wish that the plaque might take one-half of the 
English language, and the ague the other. 


a ee 


HERE is a iong sentence of thirty-two words which 


| some ingenious child has got up with just the letters 


| found in the word maiden. 


“Ida, a maiden, a mean 


}man named Ned Dean, and Media, a mad dame, 


made me mend adie and a dime, and mind a mine 
in a dim den in Maine.” 


ONE MORNING a little four-year-old boy lay awake 
in his crib. His head seemed to be stopped with a 
cold. After vainly suffering for a while to clear it, 
he exclaimed, “ Mamma, what is the matter with one 
side of my nose? ét won't go!” 





| J. W. RUSSELL & CO., Medford Mass. 
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SELFISHNESS. 

While s seek others’ happiness, 
Far greater numbers seek their own; 

Few seek how others they may bless, 
Content to live for “self alone.” 

Such seem to us to be unwise, 
And soon or later they will see 

That they have lost the greatest “prize,” 
By spending life so selfishly. 

To Boys who wish for better “CLotHes,” 
Let parents oft this “hint” repeat, 

And buy their “‘Clothes” at GzorGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


ome 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. Com. 


TAKE a dose of Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, if you have 
a pain under your shoulder-blade. 


NEw Haven, Conn., May 4.—Chemical paint patent.— 
In the United States Cireuit Court to-day Judge Shipman 
entered a final decree for the plaintiff in the suit of the 
Averill Chemical Paint Company vs. Monson & Rogers, 
manufacturers of Blakeslie’s chemical paint, and granted 


a perpetual injunction. Com. 








STAMMERING CURED. 


I was an inveterate Stammerer from a child. I am now 
fully and wholly cured. Every case may be fully cured. 
Send two three-cent stamps, and receive full particulars. 
Address ROBERT M. ZUG, Manager Stammerers’ Insti- 
tute, 99 Wayne St., Detroit, "Mich. 22— 

AKE the whole catalogue of “medicine and you will 
not find a preparation so competent to effectually 
deal with Kidney, Bladder, Glandular and “Bright’s” dis- 
ease, as “HunT T's REMEDY.” Gravel, dropsy, diabetes, 
suppression and incontinence of urine, pains in the side, 
back and loins, and complaints of the urino-genital or- 
gans. It subdues and restores to a yt! condition the 
imnaired nerve structure. ~ E, Pro- 
90 


prietor, Providence, R. 1 
H*A D- QUART ‘ERS = Foreign “and American 
Chromos. Dealers, Agents, Trunk and Box Makers, 
Newspaper Publishers and Tea Stores will find a complete 
supply. Our new and brilliant specialties are unequalled. 
Our 9x11 mounted Chromos outsell anything in the mar- 
ket. 12 samples for $100; one oe ge for $6 50. Illus- 
trated Catalogue free. J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. Box, 21 19— 


A 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES cca 2ST. 
PTE EEE 


arlestown, Mass. 


YOUTH AND 
Is the envy of every lady and delight of gentlemen. 
dies who are not blessed by — san very much im- 
yer e their beauty by using Geo. W. Laird’s “Bloom of 
Youth.” It will remove all blemishes from the skin, 
leaving it perfectly beautiful. Sold at all ~~ inthe 
U nited States, 75 cents is per bottle. It 


AMERICAN 
PRINTING PRESS. 
Circulars free. y 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
53 Murray Street, New York, pee 
73 Cornhill, Boston. 21— ‘ 


THE ARCADE PRINTING PRESS. 
SELF-INKING. PRICE, $450. 
Including Ink, Type, Roller, Card Board, etc. 

Send 3-cent stamp for circular and specimens of its 
work to ARCADE PREss Co 
16—eow 224 Washington ‘Street, Boston. 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


Buy the - LF-INKING Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, 
BE RT will do the work of a 250 
— 4x6, $14; 7x9, $37; 8x12, 300. 

Good Card Press, type, roller, ink, 

&c., $5. Stamp for catalogue to 

Curtis & Mitchell, Type Founders, 21 

Brattle St. , Boston. Estab. 1847. 

21—26t 

- to make them; how to 

aint the slides; how to 


La- 


FUREWORKs, and how 
make « Magic Lantern, and 
make an Aquarium; how to make an Achromatic Tele- 
scope; Glass ey for boys, ete., etc. Illustrated. 
Price 25 cents. Se y mail, on receipt of the price, by 
ae eran HOURS COMPANY. No 1 Chambers — 
New York 


NOVELTY 
Printing-Presses 
Unequalled for Amateur or Business 

Purposes. 
12,500 in use. 
Send stamp for ILLUSTRATED CaT- 
ALOGUE with Agents’ Addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 


Man’f’s and Dealers in all kinds of 
Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 


CARD PRESSES, = 


—ly 
Lowest Priced and BEST. 


Excelsiog Do Your Own Printing 


Press _for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
Larger sizes for larger wor! 
BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Fry inte eee 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have great fun and make money a5 








P Printing at eee Send eters Fog 
ann ogue presses type etc to the Mfrs 
‘Te sses LSEY Y¥ & OU., Meriden, Conn. 
ee — Agents wanted every- 
: here. siness honorable and first 7 ASS. 

ae sent free. Address J. be at, 

D., St. Louis, Mo. 

50 ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam 
2 ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 
Bristal Cards, FREE. Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents, 
U LL M AN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


OR SALE, a Farm in the Miami Valley, 
Co., Ohio, 14 mile from the limits of a beautiful city, 
several thousanc inhabitants, two houses, two barns, the 
farm ina beautiful country and in fine order, 198 acres; 
»rice, $200 per acre; free and clear; terms easy. Address 
HEO,. CURRAN, 9 College P lace, New York. 22—It 


GEE. HERE!!! 


neatly printed for 15 cents! 


TON, New Ipswich, N. H 

20 DECALCOMANIE PICTURES 25 cents. 
2 sheets Scrap Book Pictures, 25 cents; 3 Card 

Chromos, 25 cents; 12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. Samples | 

of all 10 cents. Descriptive cirenlar for 3 cent stamp. 

12-eow 26t 


Sutler 


“50 Visiting Cards. Your name 
Address GEO. D. BUR- 








WANTED, 


Energetic and reliable agents, of both sexes, to sell q 
sterling F amily Book, 

“HOME WORSHIP,” 
by Rev. Dr. JoserH R. THOMPSON. ‘Agents of charac- 
ter and good address will find this an unusually at 
tive work to canvass for. For terms and te’ Iritory 3 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Dd 
sen oat — A 
yLLUs? 


a Revs ised Ne 
an 


prices BOBO cas. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


National Hymn and Tune Book, 


Now ready. Adapted for Opening and Closing Exer. 
cises in Schools and Seminaries, for Congregational, So- 
cial and Home Singing, 128 pages, 200 choice tunes, 349 


hymns. Price but 40 cents. $35 00 per Hundred. 


Clarke’s Organ Voluntaries. 
Batiste’s Organ Voluntaries. 


$150 
2 50 


CLARKE'S REED ORGAN COMPANION, 


A valuable, useful and brilliant collection of Exercises, 
Airs, Songs and Pieces for Reed Organs. Price $2 00. 


Strauss Dance Music. Violin & Piano. 81 00 


Winner’s Party Dances. Violin & Piano. 
Winner’s Violin and Flute Duets. 


75 
100 


GLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS. 


For Reed Organs. For Piano. For Violin. Useful, 
cheap, Instructive Books with Exercises and numerous 
attractive Airs for practice. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent, post-paid, 


for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & 00, 
Boston. 711 Broadway, N. Y. 
. DEWEY’S Invisible Dress Elevator. 


The best articleever made to protect ladies dresses 
from MUD, SNOW, or DUST. To wear when DANCING, 
SKATING, or PLAYING CROQUET ; prevents falls and 
dresses from being TORN. No tying of stringso. ew- 
ing required, ress is raised and lowered with sne 
hand, and fullness retained in back Every iady needs it, 

ent post-paid, with instructions, for $1.50. Send 

aist measure. Lady Agents Wanted. M. DEWEY, 

‘stWabash Ave., Chicago, il. Mention this this paper. 


THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Over 45,000 Made. 


GRAND, 
SQUARE GRAND 
and UPRIGHT. 


A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 


Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11 11 East Fourteenth Street.. 


ORGE H. RYDER, | 
Manufacturer ox Cc ere Organs, 441 Tremont Street, Bos- 
on. Send for Circular. 5—l3teow 


VOREIGN STAMPS! 
culars free. W. A. ASHBY, Salem, M: ass. 22—Itp_ 


‘YRY THE OLDEST CARD HOUSE E in 
America.—50 Bristol"Cards, assorted Tints, with your 
name neatly printed, sent for 25 cents; 50 Snowflake or 
Marble Cards, 50 cents. Agents wanted. JOHN L 
FRENCH, 391 Main St., Brockton, Mass. 22 


~ AMPLES of our Ornamental Cards, with Tustraed 
Circulars, sent free. G. Ww. Fish & Co., Portland, M 





New York. 





Pric e Lists and Agenis Cir- 


A New Book on Fret-Sawing. 


Our readers interested in Fret-Sawing and Bracket 
Work will be glad to learn of the publication of anew 
book, entitled, “ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FRET. 
Work, Fancy CARVING, AND Home Decorations, 
edited by Henry T. Williams, of Zhe Ladies’ Floral Cati- 
net, New York. 

This book, just issued, contains over 1! 
plans of fancy articles which can be made by the use of 
the Bracket Saw, for home amusement. ‘These designs 
are very pretty, and consist of Brackets, Pic ‘ture Frames, 
Card Receivers, Letters, Figures, Ladies’ Work Ba 
Wall Pockets, Fruit Dishes, Crosses, Match Boxes, Cask- 
ets, etc., etc. The patterns are all of full size for sawing, 
and are’ accompanied with full explanations. 

This book is the only one yet published of this cane 
ter in the United States, and its price is so remarkably 
cheap that every one who uses the Fret-Saw should ge 
it. The worth of the Patterns it contains, if sold se 
arately, would be over $13. ~jreols 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price, 60 cents. Circular, 
descriptive of book, sent on receipt of stamp. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Boston, Mass 


50 designs and 


, BEAUTIFUL “EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


POT PLANTS: 4 
Suitable for immediate o_ paien 2 sent safely by ma" 


paid. 2 do., $% 
Five Splendid varieties for $1; 12 do» a 
For 0c additional we send «MAGNIFICENT PRES ‘ll 
Ross.” Elegant_ Descriptive Catalogue! sent freee 
whoapply. THE D DINGEE & CONARD CO» 
ROSE cox a Pa. 
Jeowl0t West oon. Chester Cow, Pa 
100 “NICELY PRINTED V perate 
sent, _ paid, in 45 cts.; 50,2 
ise. - cts. 5 doz. Fine Bristol Bis 
25, “5 ets.; 100, 25 cts. BRIS TO 
ERs. Wa aterbury, Conn. 





